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Did Steve Brodie actually jump from the Brooklyn Bridge? Historians say 

i° - that it was a colossal fraud perpetrated by a sensation seeker. But this 

to x 60 has actual documentary proof of the death-defying leap that plays 
n important part in “The Bowery.” Use it in your lobby several weeks in 
dvance, and have your newspaper reporters see it for advance stories. Get 
t near your box-office on a display board weeks in advance, and you’ll find 
he crowds stopping to read every word. Colorful pictures of Wallace Beery 
nd George Raft in their “Bowery” roles add appeal to the attractive display, 
I'hich is printed on good white stock in two colors. Reasonably priced at SI 
ach. Please order direct from 


NEW YORK GRAVURE CO. 
305 East 45th Street 
New York City 


your order please specify hoi 
y at your nearest United Arti 
the New York Gravure Co. 
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H IGH-powered action entertainment geared for sensa¬ 
tional ticket-selling exploitation! That’s “The Bowery,” 
a rip-roarin’ knock ’em down and drag ’em out panorama of 
colorful New York that races through its story like an express 
train special. And how they’ll flock to “The Bowery” if you 
capitalize on the exploitation possibilities of one of the year’s 
most widely heralded pictures. 

Darryl F. Zanuck spells action in motion pictures. He 
revolutionized ideas on stories by bringing sensational themes 
to the screen in a new, vivid fashion. His record of record- 
smashing hits is unsurpassed. But he sets a new standard 
even for himself with “The Bowery,” the first of the great 
array of pictures he is producing for you with Joseph M. 
Schenck under the banner of Twentieth Century Pictures. 
Zanuck and Twentieth Century stand for speed and thrills, 
with “The Bowery” heralding the full-of-color, full-of-action 
pictures coming to you. 

Every Darryl Zanuck picture will have stars —big stars— 
that fit their roles perfectly! What stars in “The Bowery!” 
Wallace Beery, George Raft, Jackie Cooper, Fay Wray—screen 
topnotchers in great parts that cried for their superlative 
talents! 

Get a head start toward the super-grosses of “The 
Bowery.” Put across as many of these cracker jack exploita¬ 
tion ideas as you can. Get behind it with everything you’ve 
got! Who says they won’t go hack to “The Bowery!” 


5,000 Word FREE 
SERIALIZATION 


>wcry, the Bowery - here’s interesting 

in a six-part newspaper serialization 
your United Artists cxchan; 


F o r 
YOUR 
LOBBY 


Here’s a 

40 x 60 

that will keep 
the crowds 
talking right up 
to the box- 
office! 


erialization at least a week in ad¬ 
vance of opening so that last chapter runs 
simultaneously with picture. Five thousand words 
of seat-filling publicity on the first 20th Cen¬ 
tury Production. Plant this exclusively with the 
principal sheet in town and you’ll have the 
editor looking for more on subsequent pictures 
released thru United Artists. 


W % 

. M.WS& y Novelty 

Vw Masks 

For Lobby or Parade 
— and the Kids! 

Star masks arc the new sensation of the 
day. Cash in on their exploitation possibilities 
with these masks of Wallace Beery, George Raft, 
Jackie Cooper and Fay Wray. 

Hang them around your theatre for advance 
displays, and use them under your marquee 
when you play the picture. 

If you hold an old-fashioned parade, as out¬ 
lined on the following pages, get the marchers 
to wear these Beery, Raft, Cooper, Wray masks. 

If you pull the newsboy stunt on the next page, 
get every kid to wear a Jackie Cooper mask. 

Have the kids in your neighborhood wear 

them several weeks in advance - they get great 

word-of-mouth advertising. 

New low prices for masks are: 

500 masks _ $11.00 

1,000 to 5,000 20.00 per thousand 

5,000 to 10,000 18.75 ” 

10.000 to 25,000 18.00 ” ” 

Extra cost for imprinting: 

500 masks $4.50 

1,000 4.65 per thousand 

( ^ 5,000 _ 2.00 ” 

\lf V 10,000 _ 1.55 ” 

l) 25,000 _ 1.14 ” 

All orders must have 25 per 
'-nAa cent cash with order, balance 

J parcel post C.O.D. These masks 

Vv Ns arc not ova 'l a l>l e at your United^ 

'll JyuJ Artists Exchange, but must 

If yj yA. A? ordered direct from 

einson-freeman 

( \ Long Island I 
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Your local station ought to go 
big for an old-time radio program, 
featuring the song hit from the 
picture, “The Bowery, The Bow¬ 
ery,” and other old-time numbers. 
Round up the town’s oldest enter¬ 
tainers and get them on the air in 
an all-Bowery program. 

If your local brewery has a radio 
program, you’ve got a natural tie- 
up with him for publicity on “The 
Bowery,” as the picture revolves 
around the battle of Chuck Connors 
and Steve Brodie for control of 
saloons to sell good beer. 

Get your local radio editor to 
find any reader who lived in New 
York and remembers the old 
Bowery days. He would be great 
for a radio broadcast on his color¬ 
ful reminiscences. 



BEER! BEER! 


Great stills from “The Bowery” 
give you the opportunity for an 
excellent tie-up with your local 
brewery or distributor of beer. 
Pick these stills out at your United 
Artists Exchange and arrange for 
beer advertisements featuring 
them. 

Use no copy in which Wallace 
Beery or any other star endorses 
the local beer, but copy along these 
lines: “Even in the good old days 
of The Bowery, they never drank 

such good beer as S- Beer. 

For great entertainment, there’s 
nothing like “The Bowery” with 
Wallace Beery, George Raft and 
Jackie Cooper — and for a great 
drink, nothing compares with 
F- Beer.” 


Ztb' (hvis 

JD1MP 

To Swipes, the news¬ 
boy, "Chuck" Connors was 
the Bowery’s big shot. To 
Steve Brodie, he was just 
small time. But it was all in 
fun (oh, yeah?), and when 
it came to a show-down, 
both came through. 





JOSEPH M. SCHENCK and DARRYL F. ZANUCK 

present 

WMM' 

fi3 feT 

Is ini 

: tMO 0 11 

FAY WRAY and PERT HELTON 






Directed by RAOUL WALSH 
Released thru UNITED ARTISTS * 



Jackie Cooper 
NEWSBOY APRONS 



Since Jackie Cooper plays the 
part of a newsboy in “The Bowery,” 
have a special newsboy matinee. 
Tie up with the circulation depart¬ 
ment of your leading newspapers 
and have the kids parade to the 
theatre wearing the special aprons 
illustrated and carrying banners 
reading: “We’re on our way to see 
‘THE BOWERY’ and honor our 
pal Jackie Cooper.” 

Using up to six lines of copy, 
you can purchase aprons at these 
prices: 

1,000 - 30 cents each 


500 

250 

100 

50 

25 


35 

39 

43 

50 

65 


Order direct from ECONOMY 
NOVELTY AND PRINTING CO., 
239 West 39th St., New York City. 


Catchlines! 



A “New Deal” picture of an “Old 
Deal” day! 

The story of the street of a 
thousand sins! 

The roaring panorama of the 
days “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie.” 

The good old days are here 
again in “THE BOWERY.” 

The story of the livest mile on 
the face of the globe. 

Back in the days of' nickel beer, 
singing waiters, “knock ’em down 
and drag ’em out” dance halls, and 
“see what the boys in the back¬ 
room will have!” 

The tougher they came — the 
harder thev fell on “THE BOW¬ 
ERY.” 


Sure-Fire for 


Sport Pages 


Draw attention of sports 
editors to picture sequence w 
Sullivan, as the Masked Mi 
Cliuck Connors’ protege. “1 
fighters of THE BOWERY era’ 
thought for their columns, 
the special 11" x 14" photo 
Lives Again.” Great materi 
illustrating stories. 


dtere John L. 
arvel defeats 

Show then* 
“The Bowery 
ial here for 


“The Bowery” gives you the opportunity for a colorful front that will trans¬ 
form your theatre into the Bowery itself. Get your lobby man to paint the 
famous Brooklyn Bridge for your flash all the way across the front. On your 
front posters use enlargements of the best scenes from the picture, as selected 
for the 11 x 14’s pictured elsewhere in the book. At your doors erect lamp-posts 
reminiscent of the Bowery era. And for the front of your box-office get an old- 
time Police Gazette, or the special Bowery Gazette tabloid, for an extra novelty. 

See the poster cutouts for ideas on the atmospheric treatment essential to 
“The Bowery.” By all means use the special 40 x 60 on Steve Brodie’s famous 
jump near your box-office. 

Label “THE BOWERY” signs on street standards throughout town. 


Comedy “Brodie” 
Gag 

In the city big enough to warrant the 
expenditure, have a stunt man jump off 
the highest bridge in town. In smaller 
towns the idea can be worked as a gag by 
having a man, dressed as Steve Brodie 
jump off a small foot bridge into a park 
lake. On this latter angle, run a comedy 
ad for a fellow daring enough to attempt 
this feat. 























































































































Take it from Chuck Connors 
Mayor of the Bowery ... 

CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN! 

Main Street or Bowery...1890 or 1933 
...the well-dressed man has a head 
start toward success. Just as Chuck 
Connors (portrayed by Wallace 
Beery in"The Bowery'^was the fash¬ 
ion plate of his day, you can look 
your best by selecting a new fall out- 
from our complete stock today. 



fie Sure To See 

Wallace BEERY 
George RAFT 
Jackie COOPER 

"THE 

BOWERY" 

at the 

STATE 

THEATRE 

• 


You may laugh at Wallace 
Beery in "The Bowery" 
but he got ahead by keep¬ 
ing up with the styles of 
the times. Join in the new 
prosperity by bringing 
your wardrobe up-to-date. 
Priced to fit your pocket- 
book, too. 


STAR CLOTHIERS 


247 MAIN STREET 



Special 11 x 14 for 
Crowd Appeal 


Here’s an 11 x 14 that will 
attract as much attention as 
any display you can get. Ten 
colorful pictures showing how 
“The Bowery” brings the old 
Bowery back to life. Your 
patrons will get a big laugh 
out of these old-time scenes. 
You can blow up this 11 x 14 
for a grand lobby display if 
you want a larger size. Order 
direct from Exploitation 
Dept., United Artists Corp., 
729 7th Ave., New York 
City. Each 20 cents. 




The Puffed Sleeves of the Bowery 

l] 1 ^( 5 »;£ HKDl- Are Back Again! 



You can capitalize on the new fall 
fashions by getting your leading 
department stores to feature window 
displays showing how the dresses of 
today are modern adaptations of the 
Bowery styles. 

Give them plenty of stills to use in 
their windows, and scout around town 
for some gowns of the period. Issue 
an appeal in the newspapers for 
dresses of the Bowery period to be 
used by the department stores, and 
you can get some fine displays of 
both the old and the new dresses. 

In tying up a clothing store for the 
special ad below, arrange for similar 
window displays of the change in 
men’s styles, showing a suit like Wal¬ 
lace Beery wears and one of mod¬ 
ern cut. 


Plant This Ad with a Clothing Store 

< - - 

Here’s a natural for a clothing store. An ad away from the general run of advertis¬ 
ing, and sure to attract a lot of attention. Order it in mat form from your United Artists 
Exchange. Your local dealer can set in his own signature cut, or even new copy if he 
wishes. Be sure the box for your ad carries your play dates. 



9—Two Col. Special Exploitation (Mat .10; Cut .40) 









































Without imprint, the cost of' the 
tabloids is as follows: 

1,000 to 5,000 _ $4.00 per thousand 
5,000 to 10,000 . 3.75 per thousand 

Above 10,000 3.50 per thousand 

Check or money order must be 
sent with all orders, or shipments 
can be made C.O.D. if preferred. 

Order from 

PACE PRESS, Inc. 

207 West 25th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


They’ll Gaze 

at the 
GAZETTE 

with 

Glee! 


—and 
proceed to 
your show 
pronto! 


THE BOWERY and The Police Gazette are synonymous. 

Here’s The Bowery Gazette, in which the old Bowery 
greets the new. Four pages, and every square inch packed 
with laughs. Printed regular Gazette size on the familiar 
pink stock and with provision made for dropping in 
3 column press book mat with theatre slug and play dates 
on an inside page. 

One theatre circuit used 600,000 of these tabloids as the 
big punch in their national campaign on THE BOWERY. 
It is by far the most unusual newspaper style advertising 
piece to come your way in many a day. A “natural” sums 
it up in a word. Illustrations, other than stills from the 
production, are actual reproductions of old time prints. 

Right here is as good a place as any to remind you to 
work copies of the original Police Gazette (still published) 
into your theatre front display. 


THE BOY A MAN -THE MAN A BOY 

Swipes, the newsboy, waif of the slums, wise in the wily ways of men before 
his time. "Chuck" Connors, Bowery big shot, "Mayor of Chinatown", beneath 
his blustering boasts a grinning boy at heart. Pals through thick and 1 
in good times and in bad. 


JOSEPH M, SCHENCK 

and 

DARRYL F. ZANUCK 


w/mm 

IH 

®H®[M 



Eoira 

FAY WRAY 
PERT KELT0N 






Directed by RAOUL WALSH 
Rehosed thru UNITED ARTISTS 


12—Three Col. Ad (Mat .15; Cut .60) 



WALLACE BEERy - GEORGE RAFT &. JACKIE COOPER 
in "THE BOWER.9" AZO ,H CENTUR9 PRODUCTION 

8—Two Col. Cartoon (Mat .10; Cut .40) 


Set This Slang Contest 

Even American slanguage changes — and that gives you 
a grand chance for a contest in conjunction with your local 
newspaper. 

According to the writers of “The Bowery” (see special 
story in story section) slang words have a comparatively short 
life and are succeeded by new ones. Get an old-timer to help 
you compile a list of slang words of the Bowery era, and 
run a contest to see who can list most accurately the modern 
version of those words. 

For instance, spondulix meaning money is now geetus or 
potatoes; 23 skiddoo has become take the air; scram has 
succeeded go roll your hoop; haywire is the modern version 
of on the blink; oh, you kid is now translated as hi baby; 
let’s sashay is now let’s struggle; beat it has been changed to 
on the lam; a breadbasket is now an elly-bay; pugs are 
palookas; fly the coop is take the powder, and hoodoo is a 
jinx. ! *^1 

A great novelty throwaway featuring the old words, with 
blank spaces for the new words, could be prepared by the 
newspaper, with an ad for your theatre and the newspaper 
on the back. 



a CHAMP TO ONE • . • 
a CHUMP TO THE OTHER 

To Swipes, the news¬ 
boy, "Chuck" Connors 
was the Bowery’s big 
shot. To Steve Brodie, 
he was just small time. 

But it was all in fun(oh, 
yeah?), and when it 
came to a show-down, 
both came through. 



r - CANUCK 

WALLACE BEERY 
GEORGE RAFT 

JACKIE COOPER 

fay WRAY & PERT KELTON 



BOWERy 

UL Waicu (f/JH 


16—Two Col. Ad (Mat .10; Cut .40) 


















































































































JOSEPH M.SCHENCK DARRYL F. ZANUCK 


Victor 

RECORD 

No. 21493 


“The Sidewalks of New York” 
—medley wait/, introducing THE 
BOWERY. A recording by Nat 
Shilkret and the Victor Orchestra. 
Vocal refrain by Lewis James. 
Get right after music shops. Play 
in lobby over loud speaker, etc. 


DIRECTED BY 

RAOUL WALSH 

RELEASED THRU 




UNITED ARTISTS 


WALLACE 


24-Sheet With Flash er Lighting on Marquee 

Mount a 24-sheet poster on THE BOWERY on eompo-hoard and then section off each square 
separately in back of poster so that light is confined within each section. Flasher bulbs working 
checker hoard fashion will give a startling result for after-dark display atop your marquee. 



/vnomer Siam: rirst mount complete Z4-sheet on another light sheet of paper and then cut into 
9 parts — eight squares of heads and stars’ names and bottom strip carrying title and credits. Pick 
ace poster location in town and post stand as a teaser: Beery head first — then Wray, Raft, Cooper 
and follow up next day by posting names. Third day complete with title strip and theatre date sheets. 
Stunt will have them watching this particular board carefully to see if they’ve missed anything. 


Hang A MUG 
On Every Door 

Here’s a novelty door hanger 
that’s in perfect atmosphere. Hang 
one on every door in town, and 
you’ll hang up new box-office 
records. Prices below include 
theatre name and play dates im¬ 
print: 

500 $4.00 

1,000 5.50 

3,000 5.25 j 

5,000 5.00 

10,000 4.75 


Order from 



Hold A Street Dance 

Rope off a well-paved street and sponsor an old-fashioned street 
dance. Make everyone wear an old-time costume of the Bowery era, 
and have the orchestra feature the famous popular songs of the times. 
Give ticket prizes for the best costumes, and for the persons who look 
most like Wallace Beery, George Raft, Jackie Cooper or Fay Wray in 
“The Bowery.” 

Your newspaper should make a great thing of this, and tie in 
with good advance stories and pictures of the dance. 



BOWERY DERBY 
Throwaway 

You actually get across an im¬ 
portant entertainment message by 
talking through your hat — if it’s 
this Bowery derby novelty. Die- 
cut, five inches high with punchy 
selling copy and back blank for 
theatre name, play dates, etc. 

1,000 _$4.00 

3,000_per M — 3.75 

5,000.—, _ “ “ — 3.50 

10.000 . “ “ — 3.25 

Include any special copy desired 
with order to: 

ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. 

239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


HACK AND HORSE-CAR 

Parade 


ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. 

239 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Trick Cigar 
Novelty 



Throughout the playing of THE 
BOWERY, George Raft in the role 
of Steve Brodie is continually pull¬ 
ing practical jokes on his arch 
enemy Chuck Connors (Beery). 
Here’s a gag — a rubber cigar in 
regular paper cigar carrier which 
reads: “This cigar won’t explode 
like Chuck Connors’ does in THE 
BOWERY, but you’ll EXPLODE 
with laughter when you see this 
great entertainment at the So-and- 
so Theatre.” 


50 _ each .O 8 V 2 

100 each . 071/2 

250 ... _ each .07 

500 _ each .06% 

1,000 each .06 1/2 


Order direct from 
ECONOMY NOVELTY COMPANY 
239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 



Be sure the band stand carries a big banner with the title and 
stars of the pictures, as w r ell as the name of your theatre and your 
play dates. 

If you can promote beer and pretzels free from the brewer) with 
w’hich you make the beer tieup outlined in this book, you can add 
another attractive feature to the dance. 



Special Newspaper Section 


Here’s another idea that your leading newspaper will be 
happy to go for in a big way! “The Bowery” is a perfect 
opportunity to get over a special newspaper section featur¬ 
ing ads of firms in business for fifty, seventy-five and 
a hundred years old. You should be able to get a great 
“Bowery” ad free of charge in the center, as indicated in the 
layout above, and your newspaper’s advertising manager 
should see that every merchant’s ad ties right into “The 
Bowery” angle. 



Get busy and see how many sea¬ 
going hacks, victorias, broughams 
and horse cars you can dig up for 
a street parade as a ballyhoo for 
“The Bowery” on its opening day. 
Your local transportation company 
should be able to help on this and 
make the parade a grand ad for 
your theatre. Have every passen¬ 
ger wear a Bowery costume, and 
be sure to hang banners with your 
theatre name and play dates on 
every conveyance in the parade. 


LEG 

BOTTLE OPENER 
















































































Famous 

BOWERY 

BOYS 

A1 Smith, Chuck Connors, Steve 
Brodie, Tim (“Twin”) Sullivan, 
Tony Pastor — all BOWERY boys 
who made good. Get newspaper 
space on famous local personages 
who rose from anything but favor¬ 
able surroundings—the gas house 
district or section of town corre¬ 
sponding to New York’s Bowery. 
Make them your guests at opening 
of picture. 


Old-time 
Song Slides 

“The Bowery,” “After the Ball Is 
Over,” “Bicycle Built for Two,” 
“Sidewalks of New York” and “Sweet 
Adeline” comprise the special set of 
old-time song slides available on THE 
BOWERY from National Studios, Inc. 
in New York City. Slides are amus¬ 
ingly illustrated and can also be used 
with special Colortone Effect on the 
production. 

Have your organist feature these 
numbers in advance and currently to 
bring them back for more and to get 
them right into the spirit of the 
picture. 

Set of 7 slides $2.50 
Order from 

NATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 

226 West 56th St., New York, N. Y. 




}7—One Col. Ad (Mat .05; Cut .20) 



“OH, THE THINGS THEY SAY 
AND THE THINGS THEY DO ON 
THE BOWERY, THE BOWERY 

Who says "we won’t go there anymore?" 
East side, west side, all around the town and 
country, everyone is flocking to the sidewalks 
of New York in "THE BOWERY" 

• 

And hot pavements they are too, "Chuck" 
Connors, Steve Brodie, Swipes, the newsboy, 
they’re all there. And it’s directed by Raoul 
Walsh, an old New York boy, who knows 
the town of his fathers. 

• 


10—Four Col. Ad (Mat .20; Cut .80) 


Colortone 

Slide 



Old-timer Saw Steve Brodie 
Jump From Bridge 


There was doubt in some quarters at 
the time that Steve Brodie ever did jump 
off the Brooklyn Bridge. You should 
have little trouble in rounding up an old 
codger with long white whiskers who 
actually believes he saw this event occur. 
Anything to start a dispute — and 
precious newspaper publicity. Let him 
tell his story from the stage of your 
theatre several days in advance and then 
get in your plug with the announcement 
that patrons can see a re-enactment of 
the amazing feat in THE BOWERY, 
starting Friday with Beery, Raft, Cooper, 
etc. 










































Get The Fire Engines 


Mustache Styles Contest 


Amateur artists have driven many a 
national advertiser half nutty with their 
trick mustaches and grotesque goatees 
on beautiful lithographs. Here’s a way 
to make capital of the fad — a news¬ 
paper contest with prizes for the best 
BOWERY mustaches drawn on illustra¬ 
tions of Beery, Raft and even little 
Jackie Cooper. 

Here is the classic mustache of the 
great “John L.” as played by George 
Walsh in THE BOWERY. How would 
Wallace Beery look in such a lip adorn¬ 
ment? Draw John L. Sullivan’s mus¬ 
tache on the outline illustration of him 
and see for yourself. Funny? That’s 
just a starter. Now draw the same mus¬ 
tache on Jackie Cooper in one of the ad 
or scene illustrations. Who knows, this 
may be the successor of jig-saw puzzles. 

Naturally, the fan who draws the like¬ 
ness of the star to fit the mustache has 
a better chance of winning a pair of 
seats to THE BOWTRY. Make a layout 
of winners for lobby display. 


THE BOY A MAN 
THE MAN A BOY 

Swipes, the newsboy, wise in the w 
of men before his time. "Chuck ' 
Bowery big shot, a grinning boy at 
Pals thru thick and thin. 


'ily ways 


f SCHENCK 
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MUACEBEERy 
GEOBCE RAFT 

JACKIE COOPER 

MV WRAY A PF RT AELTON 

“BOWERY 

R AOUl WAISH 


18—One Col. Ad (Mat .05; Cut .20) 



Plan a BOWERY Party 

At Your Local Dance Palace 


Your local dance hall offers a perfect oppor¬ 
tunity for a stunt on which the hall owner should 
be willing to carry out a big exploitation cam¬ 
paign. Hold a Bowery night at the hall, with 
everyone wearing Bowery costumes, the orchestra 
playing old-time tunes, and the food consisting 
mainly of pretzels and beer. 

Contact your local dancing teachers and have 
them present to conduct some of the famous 
dances of the Bowery period. The dance hall 
should cover the town with posters and ads on 
the Bowery Night, and the name of the picture, 
theatre and play dates should get credit billing 
everywhere. 

Donate your share of prizes in the form of 
tickets and paper masks (see novelty mask tieup) 
and have a large banner on the picture featured 
in the dance hall. 


Fire your town with ambition to see “The Bowery” by holding a 
parade of fire engines. If you can possibly get some old-time horse- 
drawn engines, as well as some of the early motor engines, feature those 
particularly. The fire brigade incident plays an important part in “The 
Bowery,” and you can capitalize on it big by a parade to your theatre. 
Be sure every truck carries banner with your theatre name and play dates. 


Jackie Cooper Sweat Shirt 

Free window and counter cards in color are available to your Ipcal 
dealer on a special Jackie Cooper Sweat Shirt. Jackie Cooper’s signature 
and facial likeness are printed on the front of the shirt, and a Jackie 
Cooper button is pinned to each one. 

Write or wire Max J. Friedman, 350 Broadway, New York City, for 
the name of the distributor in your territory, and arrange for special 
window displays featuring “The Bowery” stills with Jackie Cooper. 

Stage A 
Bare-Fist Fight 

In the event that state laws do 
not bar an exhibition of this 
nature, hold a bare-fist fight in 
connection with your local boxing 
shows. The stunt will attract a 
tremendous amount of attention, 
and the sports writers should give 
it a big play in its revelation of 
the difference between the ancient 
art of stand-up fist fights and the 
more modern and scientific art of 
fighting with hands encased in 
over-swollen pillows. 

If possible, have the seconds for 
your bare-fist fighters wear sweat¬ 
shirts carrying copy about your 
showing of “The Bowery.” 





























THE BOY A MAN 
THE MAN A BOY 


Swipes, the newsboy, wise in the wily ways 
of men before his time. "Chuck Connors, 


Bowery big shot, a grinning boy at heart. 
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WALLACE BEERY 

GEORGE raft 

JACKIE COOPER 

EAY WRAY 4 PERT KElT0N 

“BOWERY 


Directed by 

RAOUL WALSH 

Relencast tL... 


Pals thru thick and thin. 


13—Ttvo Col. Ad (Mat .10; Cut .40) 




19—Two Col. Ad Slug (Mat .10; Cut .40) 



SATIN STANDARD 
36 x 48 


BANNERS 


FLAG 

10' x 15' (Double) 
$25 



BEERY 


9eoVge. 

RAFT 

Jackie. 


COOPER 



Star Burgees 45c. each Title Burgee 95c. Star Burgees 45c. each 



Trade-mark “The 
BOWERY” with this 
One Sheet Blow-up 

Have your artist make several life-size enlarge¬ 
ments of the full-length figure of Wallace Beery in 
the one-sheet poster for display in and about your 
theatre. Patron first meets up with Chuck Connors, 
“Mayor of the Bowery,” when he purchases his 
ticket at the box-office as suggested in illustration. 
The ticket-taker’s constant companion a week in 
advance of opening is a second Beery cut-out. Chuck 
again greets your patron on the landing of the stair¬ 
way to the balcony and again at the aisle entrance. 
An amusing gag that gets across the idea that Chuck 
is expecting to meet each individual fan next week 
on THE BOWERY. 

Make this figure the “trade mark” of THE BOW¬ 
ERY all over town — store windows, lobbies of office 
buildings, etc. 

































































FEATURE STORIES 
For Advance 
Publicity Campaign. 

Biographies 

"i 

fhe Bowery" 

REVIEWS 

Play Date Production 
and Current Stories. 

Shorts 


WHEN IHE BOM 
WAS LIVEST MILE 


20th Century Inaugurates Its 
Program with Drama 
of Naughty ’90’s 


The Bowery — The Bowery 
They do such things 

And they say such things — 

On the Bowery — 

I’ll never go there any more. 

By KARL KRUG 

Certain authorities on the subject 
hold that the song quoted above 
robbed the once “livest mile on the 
face of the globe” of its glamor; there 
are others just as certain the advent 
of prohibition turned the Bowery into 
the drab and bedraggled street it is 
today. 

Leaving such disputes to those who 
delve into the archives of forgotten 
glory, if glory it can be called, it 
must be admitted that the wicked 
old eighties and the naughty nineties 
are jammed with as colorful accounts 
of breezy goings-on as can be found 
in any period of American history. 

In casting about for a story to set 
their new 20th Century company in 
motion, Joseph M. Schenck and Dar¬ 
ryl Zanuck came across a yarn called 
“The Bowery,” written by Michael 
Simmons and B. R. Solomon, and im¬ 
mediately ceased their quest for a 
getaway vehicle. Rich in comedy 
and dramatic high spots, ‘‘The Bow¬ 
ery,” laid in the day of Chuck Con¬ 
nors, alias the Mayor of Chinatown, 
and Steve Brodie, who either did or 
didn’t jump off the Brooklyn Bridge, 
also evokes memories of such sport¬ 
ing world and theatrical celebrities 
as John L. Sullivan, Carrie Nation, 
Frankie Bailey, Maggie Cline, Bill 
Muldoon, Buffalo Bill and Jake Kil- 
rain. 

To the lot of Wallace Beery, who 
can do more with a smirk or a silly 
grin than most leading men can do 
with an entire film of acting, falls 
the task of bringing to the screen one 
of the most picturesque characters 
of the time when the Bowery was in 
full flower. He has now added to 
his overflowing gallery of silent and 
talking screen portraits the charac¬ 
terization of Chuck Connors, as will 
be seen when ‘‘The Bowery” opens as 
a United Artists release 
at the . Theatre. 

With all due respect to the rich 
color of George Raft’s Steve Brodie 
and Jackie Cooper’s Swipes, the news¬ 
boy, in ‘‘The Bowery,” the charac¬ 
terization of Beery as Connors is more 
striking. If ever a part was tailored 
to the talent of Wallace Beery, that 
part is Chuck Connors, guide and 
friend of celebrities and humble Ori¬ 
entals, and a fancy dresser according 
to his own notions of flashy elegance. 

That was George Washington Con¬ 
nors, the Bowery leader whom it is 
Wallace Beery’s privilege to intro¬ 
duce to the cinema public. Not only 
is Beery a natural for the important 
job of reincarnating the wit and man¬ 
nerisms of Connors for the screen, 
but he also bears a striking physical 
resemblance to the former Mayor of 
Chinatown. 

One of the most famous stories 
about Chuck, and which is shown in 
‘‘The Bowery,” deals with the time 
Carrie Nation invaded a ball of the 
Chuck Connors Association and was 
hit on the head with a bottle in the 
hand of one of the red-haired beau¬ 
ties in attendance. The excitement 
ended when the police answered a 
riot call. 

That Beery is in his element 
amidst such hullabaloo can well be 
imagined by all who have followed 
his varied and extensive type of 
roles. 


Slim Fay Wray Buried 
’Neath Undies of ’90’s 


Lovely, slim, graceful Fay Wray is 
padded with bustles and ruffles, and 
wears corsets and corset covers and 
long ruffled panties and high-top 
button shoes in ‘‘The Bowery,” United 
Artists’ comedy drama of the bad 
old eighties and naughty nineties 

showing.at the. 

Theatre. And that isn’t all! 
When she goes on a picnic to 
Brighton Beach with George Raft and 
Wallace Beery, who is also in love 
with the girl, nearly finds them 
spooning under an umbrella, she 
wears a bathing suit of the style 
designed to drown rather than swim 
jn. 


Happy with Pal 



Jackie Cooper in The Bowery" 


4 —One Col. Player Head 
(Mat .05; Cut .20) 


Jackie Cooper lists Wallace Beery 
as one of his best friends in real life. 
This friendship has existed ever since 
they were pals on the screen in ‘‘The 
Champ.” That was two years ago. 
‘‘The Bowery” is the first time 
they’ve palled together for the camera 
since that memorable occasion, and, 
oh boy, were they happy! 

In ‘‘The Bowery” Jackie plays a 
newsie of the ’90’s — a character 
from real life who was the protege 
of Chuck Connors, leading light of 
New York’s famous East Side. ‘‘The 
Bowery,” a United Artists release, 

is showing.at the .... 

. Theatre. 


Only Plump Beauties 
Attracted Bowery Boys 


(ADVANCE STORY) 

That styles change in regard to 
what is desirable in feminine beauty 
is evidenced in ‘‘The Bowery,” com¬ 
edy drama of the bad old days on 
New York’s East Side, showing . . . 

.at the . 

Theatre. 

Ziegfeld liked his chorus girls tall, 
svelte and with just a suggestion of 
plumpness. But Chuck Connors, 
Steve Brodie, John L. Sullivan and 
the boys of the eighties and nineties 
liked their chorus girls most pleas¬ 
ingly plump, if you know what we 
are trying to get at. 

The difference four decades can 
make is amply illustrated in ‘‘The 
Bowery,” 20th Century Picture star¬ 
ring Wallace Beery, George Raft and 
Jackie Cooper, with Fay Wray, Pert 
Kelton and scores of other girls in 
the feminine roles. It’s a United 
Artists release directed by Raoul 
Walsh. 


GEORGE RAFI TARES 
IT AS STEVE BRODIE 


Clothes of the Gay Nineties 
Cause Actor Woe 
In “Bowery” 


(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

‘‘Steve Brodie could take it—so 
can I!” 

Every part of George Raft’s body 
writhed in agony as he stood on the 
set of ‘‘The Bowery,” in which he 
is co-starred with Wallace Beery and 
Jackie Cooper and which will be the 

attraction .at the 

.Theatre. 

Raft was made up to portray Steve 
Brodie, famous jumper of the Brook¬ 
lyn Bridge in this story of the hey- 
dey of New York’s once-noted ten¬ 
derloin which Raoul Walsh directed 
for 20th Century Pictures and United 
Artists release. 

The term “make-up” fitted the 
situation literally in this instance. 
And therein lay the source of Raft’s 
sufferings. 

“Listen to this,” he said. 

He moved his foot and a loud 
squeak issued from his shoes. He 
moved his hip and there came a 
creak. He hunched his shoulder and 
it brought forth a shriek. 

“I can feel it clear in my bones,” 
he complained. “But you’ve got to 
take it to be a character actor.” 

In previous pictures Raft has mere¬ 
ly been obliged to play himself. In 
“The Bowery” he is an actual char¬ 
acter out of history. 

“These shoes are a whole size too 
small and have two inch heels,” Raft 
explained, protruding a foot encased 
in a pair of knobby-toed, button shoes 
such as were worn in the Gay 90’s. 
“That’s to give me the swagger walk 
of a ‘dese an’ dose’ guy. 

“This,” slapping his sides, “is a 
steel corset. It’s to give me a Bow¬ 
ery shape. And these shoulders are 
padded inside my shirt instead of the 
coat. It’s to make me pose like 
an old-time fighter, but actually it 
keeps me from raising my arms high 
enough to defend my chin. 

“And I have to stand under the 
hot lights in these instruments of 
torture for an hour at a time!” 

Over those physical contrivances 
went a costume which was pictur¬ 
esque, to say the least. A double- 
breasted suit with shrieking stripes, 
and. a. pink-blue-and-white shirt 
which was even noisier, a pearl gray 
derby with low brim and narrow 
crown— Raft was the exact coun¬ 
terpart of a tintype from the days 
when John L. Sullivan was the 
heavyweight champ and Carrie Na¬ 
tion was wrecking saloons with her 
trusty hatchet. 

“This is my first real character 
part, and I like it, even though it’s 
what you call suffering for your 
art,” Raft conceded. 


Bowery Leader 



3 —One Col. Player Head 
(Mat .05; Cut .20) 


To Wallace Beery falls the honor 
of portraying one of the most color¬ 
ful personalities of the social history 
of New York. That is Chuck Con¬ 
nors, saloon owner and leader of the 
Bowery in its heydey. Many living 
today remember Chuck and his 
honky tonk and the jealousy his 
leadership inspired in Steve Brodie. 
This rivalry, resulting in Brodie’s 
famous Brooklyn Bridge leap, is the 
motif of “The Bowery,” United 

Artists release at the . 

Theatre. 


Ex-Fighter George Raft 
Lively Scrapper in Film 


(ADVANCE STORY) 

George Raft, once a bantam weight, 
fought in the leading clubs of New 
York without particular success. In 
twenty-five bouts he was knocked 
out seven times, and after his last 
beating he quit the game to avoid 
permanent mutilation. 

However, in a scene for “The 
Bowery,” 20th Century Picture show¬ 
ing .at the. 

Theatre, he had to take some terrific 
punishment under the direction of 
Raoul Walsh. 

George Raft as Steve Brodie and 
Wallace Beery as Chuck Connors are 
rivals for leadership of the Bowery. 
Their enmity culminates in a fight 
to the finish. Being a story of the 
days of John L. Sullivan, the fight is 
bare-knuckles. 

Walsh is a director who doesn’t 
believe in pulling his actor’s punches, 
having been a professional pug him¬ 
self in his early youth. So it is re¬ 
ported there is some lively scrapping 
in “The Bowery.” 


QUESTION BRODIE’S 
GREAT BRIDGE LEAP 


“The Bowery,” 20th Century 
Film, Revives Ancient 
Argument 


(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

Did Steve Brodie jump off the 
Brooklyn Bridge? 

The argument is revived by the 
20th Century production of “The 
Bowery,” starring Wallace Beery, 
George Raft and Jackie Cooper at the 
.Theatre. 

Among the 200 players and extras 
on “The Bowery” set while Raoul 
Walsh was directing the scene in 
which Beery, as Chuck Connors, dares 
Raft, as Brodie, and bets his saloon 
on the outcome of the leap, were a 
score of old-timers who, as children, 
lived on the Bowery when Steve Bro¬ 
die’s jump was a cause celebre for 
many a fist fight. 

Most of the old Boweryites believe 
that Brodie made the jump. George 
Raft, though portraying the famous 
bridge-jumper, is inclined to raise a 
skeptical eyebrow. Jackie Cooper is 
willing to wager the twenty-five cents 
of his daily allowance that it’s all a 
myth. That is the attitude of most 
of Hollywood’s younger generation. 

According to New York’s chron¬ 
iclers of that day, there was no def¬ 
inite proof of the jump, though 
Brodie’s claim to it made him the 
idol of -the metropolis and brought 
New York’s “big shots” flocking to 
his saloon to toast him. 

Records show that one R. E. Odium, 
of Brooklyn, in 1885, had made the 
jump and lost his life in the attempt. 
The bridge, completed in 1883, was 
the “Eighth Wonder of the World” 
at the time. It was 135 feet high at 
low tide, and wind currents combined 
with the height to add to the hazards 
of hitting the water below the 
bridge. 

Isaac Myers, who ran a curio shop 
on the Bowery, claims to have given 
Brodie the idea for the jump. Myers’ 
version is that Brodie, then in his early 
twenties, had asked a few months 
after Odium’s fatal publicity attempt, 
what he could do to win fame. 

“Jump off the Brooklyn Bridge,” 
Myers jestingly suggested. 

Steve hesitated briefly, then: “I’ll 
do it!” 

To stimulate public interest a 
fake bet of $100 was made that 
Brodie would not dare go through 
with it. For dramatic purposes in 
the film story of “The Bowery,” 
the wager is represented as the out¬ 
come of a feud between Connors 
and Brodie. 

From that point on, the historical 
record is vague. On July 23, 1886, it 
was announced that the jump had 
been made. The only evidence, how¬ 
ever, was the attestation of Brodie’s 
friends and backers, who claimed to 
have been present. 

Because of the danger the police 
had frowned on the jump, so there 
was no advance publicity of the time 
it was to be made. 

This much was certain—the crew of 
a barge passing beneath the bridge 
pulled a young man out of the river 
who was legitimately identified as 
Steve Brodie. But the doubters main¬ 
tained that a dummy must have been 
tossed overboard and that Steve dived 
from a nearby dock, swam underwater 
and came up near the barge. 

Brodie died in 1901, less than 38 
years old, from diabetes brought on 
from drinking with customers who 
flocked to his saloon, flattered to 
“treat” the man who had jumped the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

“The Bowery,” a United Artists re¬ 
lease, is adapted by Howard Estabrook 
and James Gleason from the novel by 
Michael L. Simmons and B. R. Solo¬ 
mon. Fay Wray and Pert Kelton pro¬ 
vide the feminine interest. 


Old Timers Came to See 


(CURRENT STORY) 

Old-time fight champions, stage 
celebrities, bartenders, chorus girls, 
politicians and other famous charac¬ 
ters of the real old New York Bowery, 
frequented the sets at the United 
Artists studios while “The Bowery” 
was being filmed by 20th Century. 

Three stars — Wallace Beery and 
Jackie Cooper from M-G-M. and 
George Raft from Paramount — have 
the leading roles, with Fay Wray and 
Pert Kelton appearing in the lead¬ 
ing feminine roles. 

“The Bowery” is the attraction 
current at the . Theatre, 




20th Century Pictures, Inc., 
Joseph M. Schenck 
and 

Darryl Zanuck 
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in 

“THE BOWERY” 


Based on the novel by 
Michael L. Simmons and Bessie R. Solomon 

Directed by Raoul Walsh 
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and James Gleason 
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SYNOPSIS 

Chuck Connors, saloon owner and “big shot'’ of the Bowery, 
and Steve Brodie, who never took a dare, are rivals. Brodie, 
envying Chuck his leadership, delights in playing tricks on his 
slower-witted rival. 

The deviltry of Swipes, newsboy pal of Chuck’s, starts a fire 
in a Chinese laundry. Chuck bets a hundred bucks his volunteer 
brigade will get to the hydrant ahead of Steve’s. The result is 
a battle between the two brigades while the building burns to 
the ground. 

One of Steve’s best jokes on Chuck is when he bets $500 h* 
has a fighter who can wipe the floor with Chuck’s ring protege. 
“Bloody Butch.” Steve’s battler steps into the ring wearing a 
mask. Butch quickly takes the count in the bare-fisted fight 
and the winner is unmasked as John L. Sullivan, the Boston 
Strong Boy. 

Steve is a “lady killer,” but Chuck says “skoits is nutty like 
fruit cake, a guy shouldn’t trust ’em.” 

However, he trusts Lucy Calhoun, whom he rescues from white 
slavers. She becomes his housekeeper, to the disgust of Swipes, 
who persecutes Lucy, hoping she’ll leave. Instead he exasper¬ 
ates Chuck into spanking the boy in front of Lucy. Humiliated, 
Swipes leaves Chuck’s home and switches his allegiance to Brodie. 

A love affair develops secretly between Steve and Lucy. She 
is grateful for Chuck’s kindness and regrets the stealthy nature 
of their love. 

Beneath his ruthless ribbing of Chuck, Steve is fond of his 
rival for, when the white slavers from whom Chuck saved Lucy 
offer to put him “under the daisies” if Steve will hire them. 
Steve gives them a terrific beating. 

Steve realizes a gambler gets nowhere. If he only had a 
saloon he believes he could outrival Chuck in popularity. When 
brewers offer to put him in business if he can become famous, 
Steve proposes to jump off Brooklyn Bridge, a feat inviting 
death. Chuck is so confident it can’t be done, he bets his saloon 
that Brodie—the man who never took a dare-can’t do it. 

Steve plans to fake the dangerous jump with a dummy. Steve 
gets past the police guard by a ruse and, though at the last 
minute the dummy is discovered stolen, Steve “takes a chance.” 

The jump makes him the idol of the Bowery. He takes over 
Chuck’s saloon and has it rebuilt after Carrie Nation and her 
ax-slinging followers have wrecked it. 

Chuck is forgotten, neglected and poor. The white slavers 
show him Steve’s dummy, which they had stolen, and tell him 
he was framed by Steve. Chuck takes Steve out on a barge for 
a fight and gives him a beating that puts him in the hospital 
in bad shape. 

When Steve refuses to identify Chuck as his assailant Swipes 
takes advantage of Chuck’s embarrassment at Steve’s generosity 
to make them shake hands. Friends at last, they march off 
together to war—the Maine has been blown up! Swipes stows 
away in an army wagon and Lucy waves good-bye with tears in 
her eyes for both. 










































































PLANT FEATURES GENEROUSLY 


“BOWERY” ROBUST 
ROMANCE GAY ¥S 

“Bowery” Drama of Livest 
Mile on the Face of 
the Globe 


(PRODUCTION FEATURE) 

The Cay Nineties are coming back 
in “The Bowery”! 

Hilarious fun, robust romance and 
naughty nights of Frankie-and-Johnny 
times are promised with the arrival of 
Wallace Beery, George Raft, Jackie 
Cooper, Fay Wray, Pert Kelton and a 
host of other celebrities in “The Bow¬ 
ery” at the.Theatre 


Of all the decades in American his¬ 
tory, that from 1890 to 1900 seems 
to be the most popular in these times 
with photoplay audiences. So, in tune 
with that expressed preference, “The 
Bowery” brings back the music and 
dances of the ’90’s, buxom chorus 
girls, bustled young ladies, Mamie 
O’Cradys with puffed sleeves, Bowery 
bhoys with puffed eyes, prize fights 
that were on the square, beer with a 
punch and love’s young dream along 
“the livest mile on the face of the 
globe”—New York’s world-famous 
Bowery. 

“The Bowery” brings back to life, 
re-created from faded tintypes and 
photographs yellowed with age, such 
famous characters as Chuck Connors, 
“Mayor” of Chinatown; Steve Brodie, 
who did the famous brodie from 
Brooklyn Bridge and lived to tell about 
it; John L. Sullivan smacking ’em down 
for a $25 purse; Carrie Nation with 
her hatchet battling the beer bottles 
on the Bowery; as well as many other 
celebrities of the times. 

“The Bowery” reunites the two 
stars of “The Champ” -—- Wallace 
Beery and Jackie Cooper, who were 
loaned to 20th Century Pictures by 
M-C-M. George Raft was loaned by 
Paramount, while Fox contributed its 
ace director, Raoul Walsh. 

Feminine interest in “The Bowery” 
will be intense because of the empha¬ 
sis placed on the part the Bowery 
girls played in the life of the romantic 
old thoroughfare. Fay Wray and Pert 
Kelton head the large feminine cast. 

The screen play of “The Bowery,” 
a United Artists release, was prepared 
by Howard Estabrook and James Glea¬ 
son from the novel, “Chuck Connors,’ 
by Michael Simmons and B. R. Solo¬ 
mon. 


66 Bowery" Finds Plump 
Chorus Girl Still Exists 

(ADVANCE STORY) 

“Wanted: Very plump chorus 

girls for ‘The Bowery.’ Apply 20th 
Century Studios.” 

That ad in a Hollywood theatrical 
paper revealed that there are hun¬ 
dreds of chorus girls in Los Angeles 
who live up to the requirements of 
musical shows of the ’80’s and ‘90’s 
when curves were the style in femi¬ 
nine pulchritude. 

The girls appear with Wallace 
Beery, George Raft and Jackie Cooper 
in the honky-tonk shows of “The 
Bowery,” a gay romance of the bad 
old days along New York’s East Side 
in Frankie-and-Johnny times. It is 

the attraction showing. 

at the.Theatre—a United 

Artists release directed by Raoul 
Walsh, with Fay Wray and Pert Kel¬ 
ton playing the leading feminine 
roles. 


“Ta-ra-ra Boom-De-Ay” 
Hit of Another Gay Day 

(CURRENT READER) 

Those who like the old-time tunes 
of the ’80’s and ’90’s such as “Ta- 
ra-ra Boom De-Ay,” “Strike Up the 
Band, Here comes a Sailor,” and 
“Goodbye, Dolly Gray,” will get their 
fill of them in “The Bowery,” rip¬ 
roaring romantic comedy drama of 
the bad old days showing currently 
at the . Theatre. 

“The Bowery,” a colorful pageant 
of a by-gone era that was excruciat¬ 
ingly funny from the modern view¬ 
point, is the first picture from the 
great new studios of 20th Century 
Pictures for United Artists release. 
For this production M-G-M loaned 
their stars, Wallace Beery and Jackie 
Cooper, Paramount loaned George 
Raft and Fox studios loaned its ace 
director, Raoul Walsh. Fay Wray, 
under contract to 20th Century, and 
Pert Kelton provide the romantic 
interest. 


Colorful Characters Part 
of the Bowery’s History 

Chuck Connors and Steve Brodie Provided W orld 
Famous Street with Robust Drama 


By MICHAEL L. SIMMONS 
Co-Author of “The Bowery” 

T HE Bowery, generally regarded in the gay nineties as the 
livest mile on the face of the globe, was at once the Broad¬ 
way and the Tenderloin of New York. It was a pulsating 
artery of commerce and entertainment known the world over. 

New York was young, crude, virile. Saloons peppered the 
city. The Brooklyn Bridge, completed but a few years before, 
was proudly referred to as one of the Eight Wonders of the 
World. Most of the vast inventions 
of our present day were ridiculed 
and jeered. 

Many men and women now great 
were mere youngsters then. Al 
Smith was a thriving political fish 
market emissary. John L. Sullivan 
was emerging into the “sock ex¬ 
change” arena. “Muggsy” McGraw 
played shortstop on the “Harlem 
Billygoats,” Jimmy Walker was a 
call boy at the Bowery Theatre. 

Weber and Fields were promising 
youngsters winning prizes at Harry 
Miner’s “Amateur Nights.” Steve 
Brodie, bridge jumper and big feat 
man, helped add laurels to the Bow¬ 
ery’s fame. 



His Personality a Tradition 

Chuck Connors, the protagonist 
and hero of the film story of “The 
Bowery,” was one of the most color¬ 
ful characters to contribute to the 
amazing history of the famous thor¬ 
oughfare. Hard-boiled, sentimental, 
talented, Chuck Connors more than 
anyone else left his mark on the 
Bowery. His novel attire, his expres¬ 
sive slang, rugged humor and vigor, 
gained for him many powerful 
friends. Among these were Sir 
Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Israel 
Zangwill, Monk Eastman, Big Tim 
Sullivan, Hal Caine, Richard Mans¬ 
field, Anna Held, Jim Corbett, 
Chauncey Depew, Sir Thomas Lipton 
and many others. 

Chuck’s personality became a tra¬ 
dition. His domination in China¬ 
town earned him the monicker of 
“Mayor of Chinatown.” Murder 
stalked abroad in Chinatown; hatchet 
men slew one another in dark hall¬ 
ways; but the Orientals, from the 
very beginning, learned to fear and 
respect Chuck Connors. 

Realistic Replica 

It is a long throw from the lurid 
gas flares, dime museums, penny 
orchestrions, locomotive drawn “L” 
trains, fake auction rooms, shooting 
galleries, walrus mustaches and hurdy 
gurdies of the old Bowery to the 
photoplay temples, symphony sta¬ 
diums, television and Empire State 
Building of today; but, strangely 
enough, the protagonists of the mod¬ 
ern refinements of our present civili¬ 
zation were the young, crude, 
groping devotees of that ribald, 
impudent, bawdy milieu known as 
“The Bowery.” 

I am on the set at the United 
Artists studios, where 20th Century 
is producing “The Bowery,” as I 
write this, with almost a parent’s 
concern for the welfare of his new¬ 
born child. I must say, as I see 
Darryl Zanuck’s plans taking shape 
in the extraordinarily realistic replica 
of Chuck Connors’ saloon, redolent 
with the very aroma of sweet-scented 
malt and hops, and, too, as I note 
Raoul Walsh’s perfect sense of feel¬ 
ing and understanding of the spirit 
of the story and its robust charac¬ 
ters, I can easily envision a picture, 
rich in entertainment quality, arrest¬ 
ing in its production value, and a 
perfect tribute to the genius of the 
skipper at the helm of 20th Century 
Pictures. 



Wallace Beery and George Raft 
jnThe Bowery” 

5 —One Col. Scene 
(Mat .05; Cut .20) 


Wallace Beery and Fay Wray 
i«“The Bowery" 

6 —One Col. Scene 
(Mat .05; Cut .20) 


HIGHLIGHTS 

John L. Sullivan fights his fights again. 

Steve Brodie jumps from Brooklyn Bridge, as he did in 1886. 

Carrie Nation, fighting feminine fizzwater fanatic, raids Bowery 
saloons with her hatchet, smashing up “places of sin.” 

A sweet up-state girl is endangered by the machinations of white 
slavers. 

War with Spain breaks out. 

Honky tonk girls in Chuck Connors’ “den of iniquity” shock the 
Bowery by smoking cigarettes. 

Fire breaks out in Chinatown and tong war is threatened. 

Ta-ra-ra Boom De-Ay,” grandmother of “Boop-a-doop,” is born. 

Naughty nights of Frankie and Johnny times are reenacted. 

Wallace Beery, George Raft and Jackie Cooper share a triple 
stardom. 

Wallace Beery and Jackie Cooper as pals — first time since “The 
Champ.” 


fling. 


Fay Wray and Pert Kelton lead the Bowery girls in having their 

First picture made by the new Joseph M. Schenck-Darryl Zanuck 
company, 20th Century Pictures. Released by United Artists. 


Bowery’s Former Glory 
Recreated for Screen 


Vast Research Brings Back to Life 
Chuck Connors, Steve Brodie 


(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

Re-creating “The Bowery” of New 
York’s East Side just as it was in its 
hey-dey, with all its famous real-life 
characters, proved to be a gigantic 
task, but New Yorkers who know 
their New York of the nineties, de¬ 
clare that 20th Century Pictures, 
new producing organization releas¬ 
ing through United Artists, has done 
a magnificent job in its first picture, 
“The Bowery.” 

A vast amount of research was 
necessary before work could begin in 
New York and Hollywood on “The 
Bowery.” Old files of the “Police 
Gazette,” thousands of old tintypes 
and yellowed photographs of bygone 
days, brittle clippings from New 
York newspapers of the ’80’s and 
’90’s and scores of books were care¬ 
fully scanned by the research depart¬ 
ment of 20th Century Pictures 
months and months before actual 
filming started. 

Photographs were taken of the old 
buildings along the present-day Bow¬ 
ery which were once the hang-outs 
of Chuck Connors, Steve Brodie, 
Monk Eastman, John L. Sullivan and 
other Bowery bhoys. Hundreds of 
Bowery old timers were interviewed 
for anecdotes of the past. 

Three of the greatest studios in 
Hollywood — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Fox and Paramount — also came to 
the aid of 20th Century Pictures. 
M-G-M loaned the two stars of “The 
Champ,” Wallace Beery and Jackie 
Cooper; George Raft was loaned by 
Paramount, while Fox contributed its 
ace director, Raoul Walsh. 

Much of the action of “The Bow¬ 
ery” takes place around Chuck Con¬ 
nors’ old honky tonk and saloon; in 
Chinatown with its tong wars and 
“resorts of iniquity”; at gay old 
Brighton Beach; in the shadows of 
Brooklyn Bridge and among the 
buxom chorus girls of Steve Brodie’s 
“palace of sin.” 

“The Bowery” will be the feature 

attraction .at the. 

Theatre. It was adapted by Howard 
Estabrook and James Gleason from the 
book, “Chuck Connors,” by Michael 
L. Simmons and B. R. Solomon. 
The cast, besides its stars, Wallace 
Beery, George Raft and Jackie Coo¬ 
per, includes Fay Wray, Pert Kelton, 
Esther Muir, Oscar Apfel, George 
Walsh and others. 


Is “Swipes,” Bowery 
Newsboy, Still Living? 


- Theatre Seeking Original of 

Character Jackie Cooper Plays 


(CURRENT STORY) 

Where is “Swipes the newsie?” 

Is he alive today? If so, the . . 

. Theatre would like to 

have him report to the manager. 

When 20th Century Pictures 
started work on “The Bowery,” for 
United Artists release, an effort was 
made to trace all the characters who 
relive, in the picture, outstanding 
episodes in their lives. 

It was found that Chuck Connors, 
played by Wallace Beery; Steve 
Brodie, played by George Raft; John 
L. Sullivan, enacted by George Walsh; 
and Carrie Nation, played by Lillian 
Harmer, were all dead. 


NOTE TO THEATRE MAN¬ 
AGER OR PRESS AGENT: In 

response to this story there prob¬ 
ably will be a number of alleged 
“Swipes” report to your theatre. 
A group or a single photo of the 
alleged “Swipes” can be taken 
and their reminiscences of the 
old Bowery used for a special 
newspaper story in your city. If 
more than one “Swipes” reports, 
photo can bear caption: “Which 
is the real ‘Swipes’ the Newsboy?” 


No trace could be found of “Swipes 
the newsie,” a remarkably vivid and 
tremendously popular newsboy of the 
old Bowery of the ’80’s and ’90’s 
and portrayed in the picture by 
Jackie Cooper. It is quite possible 
that “Swipsey” is still alive. 

If he is, and if he is living in this 
city, will he kindly report to the 

manager of the . 

Theatre, where “The Bowery” is now 
showing? It will be to the grown¬ 
up “Swipsey’s” interest to do so. 

“The Bowery” is a rip-roaring 
comedy drama with plenty of ro¬ 
mance of the bad old eighties and 
gay nineties along New York’s glam¬ 
orous old East Side thoroughfare. 
Besides the players above mentioned, 
the cast includes Fay Wray, Pert 
Kelton, Esther Muir and Oscar Apfel. 


Hit for Raoul Walsh 

The director of “What Pr 
Glory,” “Sadie Thompson” and “T 
Cock-Eyed World,” has scored c 
other big hit in “The Bowery,” fi 
production of the new 20th Centi 
Pictures company and a United Arti 

release current at the . 

Theatre. 


FIGHTERS OF “GOOD 
OLD DAO FILM 

Jim Flynn, Frank Moran and 
Other Ex-Pugs Extras 
In “The Bowery” 


(SPORTS PAGE) 

Sport fans who like to speculate 
on what has become of the fighters 
of those “good old days” before 
Dempsey and his purses turned the 
racket into the Wall Street class of 
financial institution, need wonder 
no more. One by one they are drift¬ 
ing out to Hollywood. 

When not hanging around Jack 
Perry’s beanery on Hollywood Boule¬ 
vard they are sure to be found in 
some studio playing tough guy parts 
in mob scenes or, mayhap, doing some 
bit that adds a few extra dollars to 
the day’s pay check. 

In one studio alone there were 
enough ex-pugs recently to recall 
some of the prize ring’s most color¬ 
ful memories. Among them were 
Jim Flynn, the “Fighting Fireman”; 
Frank Moran, whose 20-round battle 
with Jack Johnson in Paris made his¬ 
tory; Al McCoy, one-time middle¬ 
weight champ; the inimitable Kid 
Broad; Joe Click, Phil Bloom, the 
Herrick Brothers, Joe and Jack; Sailor 
Vincent, the lightweight pride of the 
navy, and many others. 

They were part of a crowd of 200 
supplying atmosphere for “The Bow¬ 
ery,” in which Wallace Beery, George 
Raft and Jackie Cooper are starring 
for 20th Century Pictures, the new 
major company releasing through 
United Artists. 

Moran and Flynn were the center 
of interest in the fistic group that 
buzzed continually between camera 
shots. They never met in the ring, 
though there is some basis for com¬ 
parison in the fact that big Jess 
Willard kayoed Flynn, while Moran 
held the Man Mountain to a ten- 
round draw a few weeks later in 
New York. 

Another face familiar to fight 
scenes working in “The Bowery” is 
that of Tammany Young, king of 
gate-crashers. Tammany has given 
up his Houdini role as a fight fol¬ 
lower in favor of One-Eyed Connolly. 
Of all the sporting satellites in Hol¬ 
lywood he rates top, for he is a 
full-fledged actor who gets screen 
credit. 

Raoul Walsh, who directed the pic¬ 
ture, and George Raft, are not with¬ 
out their reputations in the sport 
world. Walsh was once given a 
tryout at shortstop with the then 
“Muggsy” McGraw’s Giants, and 
for a while was a fighter around 
New York. 

Raft, too, once had pugilistic 
aspirations, but got tired of being 
bounced off the canvas by fighters 
who had never licked anybody else, 
so he became a hoofer and then an 
actor. In “The Bowery” he plays 
Steve Brodie, the man who jumped 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Mention of fighting characters in 
this instance would not be complete 
without the name of John L. Sulli¬ 
van. He is one of the characters in 
the story, and old-timers on the set 
said that George Walsh, made up to 
portray Sullivan, is a dead ringer for 
the Boston “Strong Boy.” 

Much of the fight talk was con¬ 
fined to the recounting of personal 
encounters, depending on who was 
doing the monologue. Occasionally 
the boys got to wrangling on com¬ 
parative subjects. One of the hot¬ 
test debates developed out of the 
speculation as to whether Joe Cans 
or Benny Leonard was the greater 
lightweight. The older pugs strung 
with the colored lad on the theory 
that the opposition was tougher in 
his day, but all had great respect for 
Leonard. The only dissenter was 
Jack Herrick, who thought that 
Packy McFarland in his prime could 
have whipped the both of them! 


Eventful Lives Relived 
In Bowery Comedy 


(CURRENT READER) 

Chuck Connors, Steve Brodie, John 
L. Sullivan, Carrie Nation and even 
little Swipes the newsie—all of them 
famous characters of New York’s 
“livest mile on the face of the globe” 
—relive their eventful lives again in 
“The Bowery,” the 20th Century 
attraction at the 
Theatre. 

Wallace Beery portrays Chuck 
Connors, George Raft is Steve Brodie 
the bridge jumper, little Jackie Cooper 
is Swipes and George Walsh is John 
L. Sullivan. Fay Wray and Pert 
Kelton have the principal feminine 
roles in the colorful and hilarious 
panorama of the wicked eighties and 
gay nineties. 

















































IS SELL PERSONALITIES 


FLED FROM SCHOOL 
UNO PIANO LESSONS 

Wallace Beery Achieved His 
Greatest Fame Combining 
Menace with Humor 


REPS BEAUTIFUL 
WITH OUTDOOR LIFE 

Fay Wray, Heroine of Many 
Exciting Dramas, Never 
That Way Herself 


(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

Life has been one long struggle 
to Wallace Beery, co-starring at the 

.Theatre . 

with George Raft and Jackie Coopei 
in “The Bowery,” a 20th Century 
Picture and a United Artists release. 
It was only by the hardest, most 
grinding work that Wally rose to his 
present eminence on the screen. 

Born in Kansas City, Mo., on 
April Fool’s Day, Wally was the son 
of a policeman who had struggled to 
provide for two other brothers, Wil¬ 
liam and Noah. 

From boyhood the rough side of 
life has been experienced by Wally. 
He didn’t like school and hated piano 
lessons, so he ran away. When he 
realized the anxiety he must be caus¬ 
ing his mother, he returned, was for¬ 
given and granted permission to leave 
school and go to work. 

joined Brother in Chorus 

He was a wiper in a railroad round¬ 
house, tossed red-hot metal in a bolt 
and nut factory and was elephant 
man with Ringling Brothers. By that 
time his brother, Noah, was making 
$25 a week in the chorus, so Wally 
went to New York and got a chorus 
job in the company with his brother. 
A good voice, coupled with acting 
ability, brought him a small part and 
he made such rapid strides that he 
replaced Raymond Hitchcock in “The 
Yankee Tourist.” Later he toured 
the country at the head of a Henry 
W. Savage company and added to his 
stage experience by playing dramatic 
roles in summer stock companies in 
St. Louis, Kansas City and other 
places. 

He was playing in a musical show 
in Chicago when Essanay made him 
a moving picture offer. It was there 
he met Gloria Swanson, then an ex¬ 
tra girl, who became his first wife. 

Oddly enough, Beery made his 
first appearance in the movies as a 
Swedish servant girl in a two-reel 
comedy. While acting in Essanay 
pictures he worked also as an elec 
trician and a cameraman. He learned 
so much about the business generally 
that he directed Francis X. Bushman 
and other stars of that experimental 
period. 

Managed Western Studio 

When Essanay decided to open a 
studio at Niles, California, they sent 
Beery as its manager. He gave up 
that position and went to Hollywood, 
where he became a comedian in Key¬ 
stone comedies. 

His first heavy role was with Ho¬ 
bart Bosworth in “Behind the Door,” 
a picture made in 1917. It was so 
successful that he forsook comedy. 
Then he conceived the idea of com¬ 
bining menace and humor, thus cre¬ 
ating the type of characterization 
which was to speed him on to fame. 

Wallace Beery was elevated to 
stardom by M-C-M, to whom he is 
under contract and who loaned him 
to 20th Century Pictures, in “Min 
and Bill.” In “The Bowery,” he por¬ 
trays Chuck Connors, an actual char¬ 
acter in the New York life of the gay 
nineties. 

Although fond of hunting and fish¬ 
ing, his greatest enthusiasm is for 
aviation. He has an airplane and de¬ 
lights in flying it to an island he owns 
in a lake of the High Sierras. He is 
married and he and his wife have 
adopted a two-year-old daughter 
named Carol Ann. He is six feet 
tall, weighs 180 pounds and has 
brown hair and blue eyes. 


Bad ’80’s , Naughty ’90’s 
Hilarious and Exciting 

(CURRENT READER) 

“The Bowery,” hilarious and ex¬ 
citing comedy drama at the . 

.Theatre until ., 

brings back to life Chuck Connors, 

the “Mayor” of Chinatown; Steve 
Brodie jumoing again from Brooklyn 
Bridge; John L. Sullivan fighting 
again his bare-knuckled fights; 
Carrie Nation smashing “dens of 

vice” with her hatchet, and many 
other famous characters of the 

Bowery of the bad old eighties and 
naughty nineties. 

Wallace Beery plays Chuck Con¬ 
nors, George Raft is Steve Brodie and 
Jackie Cooper plays a real-life Bowery 
newsie, Swipes. George Walsh is 
John L. Sullivan and Lillian Harmer 
is Carrie Nation. 

Buxom, bustled dancing girls sing 
such song hits of the period as “Ta- 
ra-ra Boom De-Ay.” Fay Wray and 
Pert Kelton provide heart interest. 


(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

Despite the excitement she endures 
in most of her pictures, Fay Wray on 
the set is never excited or tempera¬ 
mental. When not rehearsing or study¬ 
ing dialogue, she spends her time 
making tapestries for her home, or 
sketching her fellow actors in char¬ 
coal. Sometimes they recognize them¬ 
selves in her portraits, but they are al¬ 
ways polite about it because she is 
one of the best liked girls in Holly¬ 
wood. Her idea of revenge is to coax 
meanies out on her tennis court and 
trim them. 

Fay Wray, who plays the leading 
feminine role in “The Bowery,” in 
which Wallace Beery, George Raft and 
Jackie Cooper are starred by 20th 

Century Pictures at the. 

Theatre . , was born in Al¬ 

berta, Canada. 

Her school chums knew her as Vina, 
which was her first given name. But 
when she was cast as the clinging vine 
type of actress, Vina Fay Wray be¬ 
came plain Fay. 

The fortunate circumstance of her 
parents moving to Hollywood was re¬ 
sponsible for Fay’s adoption of a screen 
career. Graduating from Hollywood 
High School, where she studied dra¬ 
matics, she did her first work for Cen¬ 
tury Comedies. 

She was an extra when Eric von 
Stroheim picked her out of the ranks 
and gave her the leading role in his 
production, “The Wedding March.” 
That single picture established her in 
the top rank of dramatic artists. 

Many times celebrated artists have 
picked Fay on their lists of the ten 
most beautiful screen stars. She leads 
an active outdoor life off the screen, 
playing a good deal of tennis, attend¬ 
ing athletic contests where she cheers 
like a college sophomore. 

Miss Wray is the wife of John 
Monk Saunders, the dramatist. He is 
her favorite writer, and for him she 
once left Hollywood to play the title 
role on Broadway in “Nikki,” which 
he adapted from one of his magazine 
stories, "Nikki and Her War Birds.” 

Recent pictures in which Miss Wray 
has been the beautiful and suffering 
heroine include “Below the Sea,” “The 
Wax Museum,” “Dr. X,” “The Most 
Dangerous Came” and “King Kong.” 
In “The Bowery,” directed by Raoul 
Walsh and released by United Artists, 
she is the beautiful Lucy Calhoun, but 
her suffering is less intense. 


Tennis and Airplanes 
Jackie Cooper’s Hobbies 

(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

Quite fittingly, the youngest star of 
the screen was born in Hollywood. He 
is Jackie Cooper who, with Wallace 
Beery and George Raft, co-stars in 
“The Bowery,” 20th Century Picture 

showing.at the. 

Theatre. 

Jackie started his education in the 
kindergarten class of public school, but 
now continues his studies in studio 
classrooms and with private tutors. Be¬ 
cause his uncle was a director, it nat¬ 
urally followed that he was thought 
of for a part on the screen. His first 
part was a very small one in a Lloyd 
Hamilton comedy at Educational Stu¬ 
dios. It netted him five dollars. 

Other bits followed here and there, 
including some with the “Our Gang” 
comedies at the Roach studios. Jackie 
began to attract attention—enough to 
land him in the Fox Movietone Follies. 
There followed “Sunnyside Up,” “His 
First Seven Years” and then “Skippy,” 
which launched him to stardom. 

“Donovan’s Kid,” “Sooky” and 
others followed, and then he appeared 
in the biggest hit of his entire career, 
co-starring with Wallace Beery in 
“The Champ.” His most recent pic¬ 
tures are “When a Feller Needs a 
Friend” and “Divorce in the Family.” 

Jackie celebrated his eighth birth¬ 
day on the set while making “The 
Champ.” He is under contract to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, from which 
company 20th Century Pictures bor¬ 
rowed him for “The Bowery,” a Uni¬ 
ted Artists release. 

His hobby is tennis and airplanes. 
He likes geography and history and 
hates multiplication tables. His clos¬ 
est friends are Richard Dix, Wally 
Beery, Robert Coogan and Mitzi Green. 
He is 51 inches tall and weighs 73 
pounds, has blonde hair and hazel 
eyes. He is enthusiastic about ath¬ 
letics, hates to have to sing and likes 
dogs. 


BEERY AND JACKIE 
TOGETHER ACAIN 


Wallace Beery and Jackie 
Cooper are together again! Ever 
since “The Champ,” in 1931, the 
movie public has been yearning 


Memorable Events Recalled 
By “Bowery” Old Timers 


In Those Days Wallace Beery Stepped Into Raymond 
Hitchcock’s Role and Raoul Walsh Was 


for such a treat. 20th Century 
brings it about by borrowing these 


a Lightiveight Fighter 


two M-G-M stars and putting 
them with George Raft in “The 
Bowery,” a United Artists release 

showing . at the 

Theatre. As Swipes, the newsie, 
Jackie is the pal of Chuck Con¬ 
nors, played by Beery. 


(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

D O you remember when the Bowery was to New York what 
Broadway is today? 

When there was talk of impeaching Rutherford B. Hayes 
to prevent his serving as President of the United States? 

When Steve Brodie announced he had jumped from the 
Brooklyn Bridge? 

When Madame Restell committed suicide after Anthony 
Comstock had her arrested for advocating birth control and the 


FAMOUS ENEMIES OF OLD BOWERY 



Wallace Beery and George Raft in " The Bowery 


2 —Two Col. Scene (Mat .10; Cut .40) 


Fighting enemies and yet, in the bottom of their hearts a great admira¬ 
tion for each other. Such are Chuck Connors and Steve Brodie, leading 
characters in “The Bowery,” played respectively by Wallace Beery and 
George Raft. Connors owned the leading saloon and honky tonk of the 
New York thoroughfare that was world famous for its gayety. Brodie 
is the man who never took a dare and who jumped off Brooklyn Bridge 
and lived to tell about it. 

“The Bowery,” 20th Century’s first production, released through United 

Artists, is at the . Theatre .. with 

Jackie Cooper sharing stellar honors with Beery and Raft. 


TAKES CHANCES 


W'ent in Movies Against His 
Better Judgment 

(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

Like Steve Brodie, the famous 
Brooklyn Bridge jumper whom he por¬ 
trays in “The Bowery,” George Raft 
believes in taking chances. 

Raft tried being a prize-fighter, ball 
player and stage dancer before he 
found his real success in films. It was 
after his portrayal of the gangster in 
“Scarface” that Paramount signed him 
and made him a star. 20th Century 
borrowed him to co-star with Wallace 
Beery and Jackie Cooper in “The Bow¬ 
ery,” a United Artists release showing 

. at the . 

Theatre. 

Raft was born in New York City, 
September 27th, on 41st Street be¬ 
tween Ninth and Tenth Avenues, of 
German and Italian parentage. During 
his school days and summer vacations 
he worked as an electrician’s helper 
for the munificent salary of $4 a week. 

A retired pugilist named Bert Keyes 
had a ring set-up in a vacant lot near 
George’s home and the boys of the 
neighborhood watched the profession¬ 
als working out and often staged 
bouts of their own. When he was 
fifteen George decided to be a boxer. 
He was bantam weight but, after two 
years of no particular success, he quit 
the game. 

Professional baseball as a career 
came next. He was signed as an out¬ 
fielder on the Springfield, Mass., East¬ 
ern League team but was dropped after 
two seasons because his batting aver¬ 
age didn’t compare favorably with his 
fielding average. 

Next he was to be found hoofing 
at tea dances at Churchill’s and Rec¬ 
tor’s, in New York. After several 
stock engagements he was dancing in 
musical comedy. Then he went to 
Europe and was the highest paid 
American dancer in Europe. He be¬ 
came famous for his speed in danc¬ 
ing. He taught the Prince of Wales 
new dance steps. 

On returning to New York, George 
met Rowland Brown, the director. 
Several months later, against his bet¬ 
ter judgment, he accepted Brown’s 


offer to go to Hollywood to enact a 
role in “Quick Millions.” He next 
played in “Hush Money,” but it was 
“Scarface” that brought him recog¬ 
nition and his role in Paramount’s 
“Dancers in the Dark,” which led to 
his Paramount contract. 

George Raft is five feet ten inches 
tall, weighs 155 pounds, has an olive 
complexion, black hair and brown eyes. 
He is not married. His hobbies are 
baseball and prize fights. In the way 
of literature he prefers realism to 
romance and biography to fiction. 


DANCED AROUND 


Pert Kelton Comedienne 
Who Lives Up to Name 

(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

Pert Kelton, who has virtually 
danced her way around the world, is 
dancing in “The Bowery,” 20th Cen¬ 
tury Picture starring Wallace Beery, 
George Raft and Jackie Cooper at the 

.Theatre . 

She was born twenty-two years ago 
in Great Falls, Montana, where her 
parents were appearing in a vaudeville 
act. As soon as she was old enough, 
she joined the act as a dancer and 
singer. Vaudeville took the three 
Keltons to the far corners of the 
world—England, France, India, South 
Africa and Australia. 

When her parents retired, Pert 
went on the Broadway musical comedy 
stage. She proved to be a pert come¬ 
dienne and won fame in “Sunny,” 
“Five O’clock Girl” and “The DuBar- 
ry,” all New York hits. 

RKO-Radio took her to Hollywood 
under contract and she distinguished 
herself in her first picture, “Bed of 
Roses.” 20th Century borrowed her 
from RKO to lead the chorus in Chuck 
Connors’ concert saloo.n where much 
of the action of “The Bowery,” a tale 
of New York’s East Side during the 
gay nineties, takes place. 

Miss Kelton is five feet six inches 
tall, weighs 125 pounds, has brown 
hair and hazel eyes. She started as a 
singer, won success as a comedienne, 
and is now proving herself a dramatic 
actress of great ability. 


public paid twenty-five cents to view 
her remains during the coroner’s in¬ 
quest? 

Those are some of the memories 
of many of the Hollywood film play¬ 
ers and extras appearing with Wal¬ 
lace Beery, George Raft and Jackie 
Cooper in “The Bowery,” 20th Cen¬ 
tury’s screen production of early New 

York showing .at the 

.Theatre. 

Old-time fight champions, stage 
celebrities, bartenders, politicians 
and other frequenters of the old 
Bowery in the preceding century were 
among the crowd that peopled the 
studio sets while the picture was in 
production under the direction of 
Raoul Walsh. 

Among the historic memcr : es re¬ 
vived by their earlv-day reminis¬ 
cences were these: 

John Jacob Astor’s appointment of 
his son, Waldorf, as manager of his 
3,000 houses . . . The Jefferson 
Market Prison opening with a 13- 
year-old boy as its first prisoner . . . 
james J. Corbett astounding the 
sports world by knocking out John 
L. Sullivan . . . Sign over a cloth¬ 
ing store: “Men’s Suits $3 and $5 
— Imported $10” . . . The great 
circus man, P. T. Barnum, announc¬ 
ing his free lecture on temperance 
at Cooper Union Hall. 

Wallace Beery, as the star’s under¬ 
study, stepping from the chorus to 
Raymond Hitchcock’s role when the 
star took sick during the Broadway 
run of “The Yankee Tourist” . . . 
Raoul Walsh making his first bid for 
fame as a lightweight fighter. 

Mike Lyons’ restaurant at 259 
Bowery Street, where “Boss” Croker, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Chauncey Depew 
and Jacob Riis went for corned beef 
and cabbage ... A pair of detec¬ 
tives rescuing a Salvation Army lass 
from a pair of White Slavers from 
whose hands she had snatched a gi' 1 
they were kidnapping at the Chatham 
Street corner ... Sign over a bar¬ 
ber shop: “Haircuts 7c.” . . . 

Charlie Bradenbaugh opening the first 
theatre which had no saloon annex, 
with free Ladies Nights on Fridays 
and a raffle on Saturdays . . . Volks 
Garten, when the tightrope walker, 
Jose Farren, burned to death after 
her skirt caught fire from a gas 
jet . . . The theatre-going public 
shedding tears at “Bertha, the Sew¬ 
ing Machine Girl,” “Wedded Yet 
No Wife” and “Dick Turpin.” 

The opening of Brooklyn Bridge 
May 24, 1883, and the agitation to 
combine New York and Brooklyn 
under the name of Yorklyn . . . 

Maltby’s depots, where you could 
buy eighty choice Norfolk oysters for 
20c. . . . The Bowery, “livest mile 
on the face of the globe.” 


Old Time Pugilists 
Appear in 6i Bowery” 

(CURRENT STORY) 

Those who remember the old time 
pugilists will recognize “Pueblo Jim” 
Flynn and Frank Moran in “The 
Bowery,” new 20th Century Picture 
of New York’s wicked old East Side. 
Flynn and Moran appear in support 
of its three stars — Wallace Beery, 
George Raft and Jackie Cooper. 

It will be remembered that “Pueblo 
Jim” Flynn knocked out Jack Demp¬ 
sey when the latter was a ring be¬ 
ginner, while Jess Willard, when he 
was world champ, took a powerful 
pounding from Moran. A score of 
other ring stars also appears in “The 
Bowery,” a United Artists release 
current at the . Theatre. 


Hatchets and Fists 


Carrie Nation, who started the 
prohibition crusade by demolishing 
saloons with her hatchet, and John 
L. Sullivan, the old-timer’s choice as 
the greatest fighting man who ever 
lived, are part of a procession of 
colorful characters who step from the 
pages of history in the 20th Century 
Picture, “The Bowery,” showing 
at the . 

Theatre. 









































































OPENING DAY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“BOM” DRAMA 
FULL OF LAUGHS 

Enemies of Wicked ’80’s and 
Gay ’90’s Human and 
Humorous 


(REVIEW) 

The wicked eighties and the gay 
nineties may have been just that, but 
Time is a jokester and in this year 
1933 A. D., the days of Chuck Con¬ 
nors, Steve Brodie, John L. Sullivan 
and Carrie Nation, with their honky 
tonks, their spectacular bridge jumps, 
their bare-knuckled fights and their 
saloon wrecking, are richly, deli¬ 
ciously and frequently riotously funny. 

At least, audiences at the 

. Theatre yesterday found 

“The Bowery,” the feature with 
which the new 20th Century Pictures 
launches its production program for 
United Artists release, good for deep- 
hearted laughter from the moment 
Chuck Connors enters the scene and 
gets mad because his rival Steve 
Brodie, has thrown rotton “mush- 
melons” all over the front of his 
saloon, to the final fade-out when 
Chuck and Steve, friends at last, 
march away to put a speedy end to 
the Spanish-American War. 

Wallace Beery and George Raft 
play Connors and Brodie respectively, 
and Jackie Cooper, completing the 
star triumvirate, is Swipes, a newsie 
who lives with Chuck until Chuck 
brings home a girl he rescued from 
some white slavers. Swipes doesn’t 
hold with women and with being 
neat and tidy, and when Chuck gives 
him a sound warming on the spot 
intended for spankings, Swipes leaves 
home covered with chagrin. He 
switches his allegiance to Brodie, but 
in his heart he can’t forget Chuck. 
In the end it is Swipes who effects a 
reconciliation between the two who, 
despite the bitter rivalry that was 
the sensation of the Bowery, really 
admire each other. 

Howard Estabrook and James Glea¬ 
son, in adapting the novel, “Chuck 
Connors,” by Michael L. Simmons 
and B. R. Solomon, have kept the 
characters and dialogue true to the 
period. There isn’t a false gesture 
in the picture, which Raoul Walsh 
has directed with his usual rugged 
virility. 

“The Bowery” is a story of the 
famous New York thoroughfare that 
was, in the ’80’s and ’90’s, what 
Broadway is today — only more so. 
It was known as “the livest mile on 
the face of the globe,” and you can 
well believe it from this picture. 

In those days fires were fought by 
volunteer brigades, but the rivalry 
for supremacy between the different 
companies was so great that the 
fighting was done largely with fists 
and the building was left to burn 
down. Such a skirmish is a swell 
laugh in “The Bowery.” 

The plot is motivated by Steve 
Brodie’s jealousy over the supremacy 
of Chuck Connors, saloon owner. 
Brodie, a gambler, thinks he would 
be more popular if he had a saloon, 
and when some brewers promise to 
set him up in business if he can 
become famous, he decides to “take 
a chance” and jump off Brooklyn 
Bridge to win glory. 

Fay Wray introduces romance as 
Lucy Calhoun, who is loved by both 
men. Pert Kelton has a pert role 
and sings “Ta-ra-ra Boom De-Ay” 
as naughtily as should be. The act¬ 
ing is excellent, as the names in the 
cast promise. 20th Century may 
well be proud of “The Bowery” — 
it is the best of entertainment. 


20 th Century Borrows 
Big Stars for “Bowery” 

(PLAY DATE READER) 

For the first time since “The 
Champ,” Wallace Beery and Jackie 
Cooper are together in “The Bowery,” 
a romantic comedy-drama of the bad 
old Frankie-and-Johnnie days of New 
York’s famous East Side thorough¬ 
fare. A United Artists release pro¬ 
duced by 20th Century, it is the 

attraction today to . at 

the . Theatre. 

One of the finest motion picture 
casts of the year is brought together, 
with the united aid of four studios, 
in “The Bowery.” M-G-M loaned 
Wallace Beery and Jackie Cooper, 
while Paramount loaned George Raft 
and the Fox studios loaned Raoul 
Walsh, its ace director. In turn 20th 
Century furnished the other neces¬ 
sary wherewithals, including a strong 
supporting company headed by Fay 
Wray and Pert Kelton. 

“The Bowery” is an adaptation by 
Howard Estabrook and James Gleason 
of the novel, “Chuck Connors,” by 
Michael L. Simmons and B. R. Solo¬ 
mon. 


Enemies and Pals of the Bowery 



Wallace Beery,George Raft, Jackie Cooper in The Bowery" 


1—Two Col. Scene (Mat .10; Cut .40) 


A story of enemies who become friends, and a newsboy waif who is the 
pal of both, is told in “The Bowery,” comedy drama of the Naughty 
Nineties starring Wallace Beery, George Raft and Jackie Cooper. It’s a 
20th Century Picture for United Artists release. 



Beery, Raft and Jackie Cooper 
Real Life Characters 
In “The Bowery” 


(REVIEW) 

What Carrie Nation, that ardent 
prohibitionist of the gay nineties, 
called a “den of iniquity” is the 
scene of much of the excitement 
that takes place in “The Bowery,” 
which is one of the most refreshingly 
amusing comedy dramas to be 
screened in a long time. In fact, 
its fun gets hilarious and its melo¬ 
drama riotous. 

Wallace Beery, George Raft and 
Jackie Cooper are starred in this 20th 
Century Picture—their first, by the 
way, and an achievement to be proud 

of—playing at the . 

Theatre. Each star is provided with 
an equal opportunity by a story that 
deals with real characters who made 
the Bowery the “livest mile on the 
face of the globe” in its heydey. 

That day was the period of the 
swinging door saloon, the honky 
tonk, white slavers, volunteer fire 
brigades and such “hot” song num¬ 
bers as “Ta-ra-ra Boom De-Ay.” 
And it was the day of bustles, bangs 
and ruffled bathing suits for women. 
It was also the day of John L. Sulli¬ 
van and bare-knuckled ring battles, 
and Carrie Nation and hatchet raids 
on saloons. 

It’s all there in “The Bowery,” a 
story of the rivalry between Chuck 
Connors, saloon owner and leader of 
the famous street on New York’s 
East Side, and Steve Brodie, who 
never took a dare. . He even dared, 
so he claimed, to jump off Brooklyn 
Bridge knowing that, should he suc¬ 
ceed, his fame would eclipse Con¬ 
nors’. In the picture, Connors bets 
his saloon that Brodie can’t do it. 

Steve’s love for the girl Connors 
rescued from white slavers and other¬ 
wise befriended, makes doubly dra¬ 
matic their enmity—an enmity that 
winds up in friendship through the 
efforts of Swipes, a typical newsboy 
of the period, played by Jackie 
Cooper. 

Wallace Beery as Chuck Connors 
and George Raft as Brodie give char¬ 
acter portrayals that will be remem¬ 
bered with chuckles. Neither has 
ever done anything better. 

Raoul Walsh’s direction of “The 
Bowery” is vigorous and virile and 
extracts every bit of comedy that 
Howard Estabrook and James Gleason 
have written into their adaptation of 
Michael L. Simmons and B. R. Solo¬ 
mon’s novel, “Chuck Connors.” 

Fay Wray plays the banged and 
bustled heroine of the nineties and 
is sweet and meek. Pert Kelton, as 
a honky tonk dancer, is delightful. 
George Walsh, once a famous movie 
star, plays John L. Sullivan and looks 
like him. Lillian Harmer is the 
saloon-wrecking Carrie Nation and 
other roles are played by Oscar Apfel, 
Ferdinand Munier, Esther Muir, 
Tammany Young, Harold Huber and 
Fletcher Norton. 


BOWERY LOVE 



George Raft and Fay Wray 
jVThe Bowery" 

7 —One Col. Scene 
(Mat .05; Cut .20) 


Steve Brodie had a habit of wanting 
whatever Chuck Connors had — but 
when he fell in love with Lucy Cal¬ 
houn, Chuck’s girl, the Brooklyn 
Bridge jumper had the grace to have 
qualms about taking what belonged 
to the other fellow. It’s all part of 
the drama depicted in “The Bowery,” 
20th Century Picture showing 

at the Theatre. 

George Raft plays Steve, Fay Wray is 
Lucy and Wallace Beery is Chuck. 


BEER, BUSTLES 

“ Boivery ” Promises Robust 
Drama and Humor 

(PLAY DATE READER) 

Beer, bustles, bicycles, balloon 
sleeves—“The Bowery.” 

Uproarious fun, robust drama, gay 
nights and happy days in the wicked 
eighties and naughty nineties are 
features of “The Bowery,” 20th Cen¬ 
tury’s first picture, starring Wallace 
Beery, George Raft and Jackie Cooper, 
with Fay Wray and Pert Kelton, and 

showing today to . at 

the . Theatre. 

All the atmosphere of “the livest 
mile on the face of the globe,” 
it is said, has been preserved for 
“The Bowery” by director Raoul 
Walsh. The action of the picture 
also includes the Park Row approach 
to Brooklyn Bridge, the old Bridge 
itself as it was when Steve Brodie 
[ jumped from its center span, Brighton 
Beach and a score of other shots and 
scenes from “The Bowery” itself as 
it was in the days of yore. 

John L. Sullivan, “Chuck” Connors, 
Steve Brodie and Carrie Nation, four 
real-life characters, appear in “The 
Bowery,” all of them doing their stuff 
in approved Bowery style. 

Mingling with the “big shots” of 
the nineties are the other denizens 
of The Bowery—sporting men and 
Peacock Alley beauties, Orientals 
from the Pell-Mott-Doyer China¬ 
town; tin-horn gamblers, wire-tap¬ 
pers, con-game workers, sailors, 
Bowery bhoys and girls, bar-flies, 
honky tonk entertainers; and the 
picturesque human flotsam and jet¬ 
sam of the Bowery the song writers ! 
romanticized in by-gone decades. 

“The Bowery” is a United Artists 
release, adapted by Howard Estabrook 
and James Gleason from the novel, 
“Chuck Connors,” by Michael Sim¬ 
mons and B. R. Solomon. 


Giddy Days 


‘ Bowery 9 Romantic Comedy 
Of ISaughty East Side 


(PLAY DATE READER) 

“The Bowery,” first picture from 
the new 20th Century Pictures com¬ 
pany, will be the attraction today to 

. at the . 

Theatre. It stars Wallace Beery, 
Jackie Cooper and George Raft, with 
Fay Wray and Pert Kelton appearing 
in the principal feminine roles. 

Adapted by Howard Estabrook and 
James Gleason from the novel, “Chuck 
Connors,” by Michael L. Simmons 
and B. R. Solomon, “The Bowery” 
is a romantic comedy-drama of New 
York’s naughty East Side thorough¬ 
fare in the giddy days of the wicked 
old eighties and tlie gay nineties. 
The characters in the story are taken 
from real life, including such famous 
figures as Chuck Connors, known as 
the “Mayor of Chinatown”, Steve 
Brodie, who jumped Brooklyn Bridge; 
Swipes, a newsboy; Carrie Nation, 
reformer; and John L. Sullivan, pugil¬ 
ist. Raoul Walsh directed. 


BRODIE JUMPS 


Famous Jumper of Brook¬ 
lyn Bridge in “Boivery ” 

(PLAY DATE READER) 

“The Bowery,” roaring romance of 
bad old New York in the ’80’s and 
’90’s, again revives the dispute of 
bygone days— Did Steve Brodie 
jump from Brooklyn Bridge or was 
his jump a phoney? 

“The Bowery” brings back to life 
many of the real characters of the 
Bowery days. Wallace Beery, George 
Raft and Jackie Cooper, its three 
stars, play, respectively, Chuck Con¬ 
nors, Steve Brodie and Swipes, the 
newsie. George Walsh plays John 
L. Sullivan, Lillian Harmer is Carrie 
Nation, Fay Wray is Lucy Calhoun, 
rescued from white slavers, and Pert 
Kelton is Trixie, the Bowery Queen. 

In “The Bowery” Steve Brodie 
again does his jump from the Brook¬ 
lyn Bridge, Chuck Connors’ famous 
honky tonk is seen going full blast, 
John L. Sullivan fights his fights and 
the girls of the Bowery Beef Trust 
have their fling. 

The . Theatre is pre¬ 

senting “The Bowery” today to 
. It is the first pro¬ 
duction of the new 20th Century 
Pictures Company, releasing through 
United Artists. Raoul Walsh directed 
from the scenario by Howard Esta¬ 
brook and James Gleason. It is an 
adaptation of the novel, “Chuck 
Connors,” by Michael L. Simmons 
and B. R. Solomon. 


Real Characters and 
Incidents in “Bowery” 

(PLAY DATE READER) 

“The Bowery,” new attraction 

today to . at the . 

Theatre, welds together 
scores of actual incidents from life 
on the New York Bowery during the 
’80’s and ’90’s. 

George Raft as Steve Brodie jumps 
again from Brooklyn Bridge; the 
saloon of Chuck Connors, played by 
Wallace Beery, is raided by Carrie 
Nation; John L. Sullivan fights one 
of his bare-fisted battles again; fire 
breaks out in Chinatown—and war 
with Spain is declared. Even Swipes, 
the newsie, is there, played by Jackie 
Cooper. 

“The Bowery” is the first picture 
from the new 20th Century Pictures 
studio in Hollywood. Raoul Walsh 
directed and United Artists released. 
Fay Wray and Pert Kelton supply the 
heart interest. 


Wrecks Den of Iniquity 


Carrie Nation, famous prohibi¬ 
tionist who, in the gay nineties, used 
to march into saloons with an army 
of ardent “dries” and wreck the 
“dens of iniquity” with hatchets, is 
seen in the act of destroying in “The 
Bowery,” United Artists release star¬ 
ring Wallace Beery, George Raft and 

Jackie Cooper at the . 

Theatre. Lillian Harmer 

impersonates the famous anti-saloon 
crusader. 


Three Studios 
Loaned Stars 
For “ Bowery 99 

(PLAY DATE READER) 

Much as neighbors, friends and 
relatives sometimes assist at a house¬ 
warming by bringing gifts, so 
M-G-M, Paramount and Fox gra¬ 
ciously came to the aid of the new 
20th Century Pictures Company, 
which started out in life without 
stars and other accessories of picture 
making. 

For “The Bowery,” their initial 
production for release by United 
Artists, M-G-M offered the services 
of Wallace Beery and Jackie Cooper, 
the two stars of “The Champ.” 
Paramount accommodatingly loaned 
George Raft, and Fox contributed its 
ace director, Raoul Walsh, maker of 
“What Price Glory,” “Sadie Thomp¬ 
son” and “The Cock-Eyed World.” 

Wallace Beery is cast as the famous 
Chuck Connors, saloon and honky 
tonk proprietor and the most popu¬ 
lar man on the Bowery. George FLaft 
plays Steve Brodie, who was so 
jealous of Connors’ popularity that 
he jumped off Brooklyn Bridge in a 
bid to out-rival Connors in fame. 
Jackie Cooper is the newsie, Swipes, 
pal and protege of Connors until a 
girl, played by Fay Wray, brings 
about a misunderstanding. Pert 
Kelton, who stole the show in “Bed 
of Roses,” her first picture, plays a 
dance hall queen. 

Two other famous characters por¬ 
trayed in “The Bowery” are John L. 
Sullivan and Carrie Nation. George 
Walsh, brother of Raoul Walsh, is 
said by old-timers to greatly resemble 
the Boston “Strong Boy.” Lillian 
Harmer is seen as Carrie Nation, who 
smashed saloons all over America 
with her little hatchet. 

“The Bowery” was adapted by 
Howard Estabrook and James Gleason 
from the novel, “Chuck Connors,” 
by Michael L. Simmons and B. R. 
Solomon and is the attraction today 

to . at the . 

Theatre. 


Steve Brodie’s Barber 
Cut George Raft’s Hair 

(CURRENT STORY) 

The same hand that cut the hair of 
Steve Brodie after he jumped the 
Brooklyn Bridge, cut the hair of Hol¬ 
lywood’s Steve Brodie—George Raft. 

Raoul Walsh, who directed “The 
Bowery” and who was a fighter in days 
when the Bowery was the center of 
New York’s night life, was dissatis¬ 
fied with the style of haircut when 
Raft, portraying Brodie, showed up. 
The Raft side-burns had been elimi¬ 
nated, but Walsh felt there was some¬ 
thing more to be done and sent for a 
research expert. 

“I used to cut Steve Brodie’s hair,” 
volunteered a man among the 200 ex¬ 
tras on the set. “I think I could do 
it again.” 

So Raft’s hair was trimmed to the 
style of the Gay 90’s by Fred Grady, 
now a film extra but, in his early 
youth, a barber on the old Bowery. 

“I was a barber once myself,” Raft 
admitted. “The first job I had as a 
kid was in my uncle’s barber shop not 
far from the Bowery.” 

That was after the time of Steve 
Brodie, who died in 1901. Grady 
opined that Raft was not unlike the 
man of his role before he became 
famous and fat. 

“The Bowery” is the United Ar¬ 
tists release that is providing laughs 
and excitement for audiences at the 

.Theatre. Wallace Beery 

and Jackie Cooper are starred with 
George Raft. 


BOWERY SLANCUACE 


In preparing the script of “The 
Bowery,” 20th Century Picture 
starring Wallace Beery, Ceorge 
Raft and Jackie Cooper, Howard 
Estabrook and James Cleason 
wrote the dialogue in the ver¬ 
nacular of the Bowery at the time 
Steve Brodie jumped the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

Cleason, noted for the breezy 
colloquialisms of his stage plays, 
took the expressions popular in 
that day and compared them with 
slang current today, with the fol¬ 
lowing results: 

Spondulix—Ceetus, or Potatoes. 

23 Skidoo—Take the air. 

Co roll your hoop—Scram. 

On the blink—Haywire. 

Oh, you kid—Hi, baby. 

Let’s sashay—Let’s struggle. 

Beat it—On the lam. 

Breadbasket—Elly-bay. 

Pugs—Palookas. 

Co roll your hoop—Am-scray. 

Fly the coop—Take a powder. 

Hoodoo—Jinx. 
















































































LOBBY ( AltnS 


USE FOR MERCHANT TIECPS 

Every one of these vividly colored lobby 
accessories is packed with real showman¬ 
ship appeal. And the unique story and 
setting of “The Bowery” should make 
these cards doubly appealing to your local 
merchants. Tie up as many window dis¬ 
plays as possible for these accessories — 
they’ll sell tickets for you in a big way. 
And be sure your theatre imprint and play 
date gets a good break in every window. 



22 x 28 


TO DRAW 



14 x 36 


THE CROWDS! 


ESE FOR ADVANCE DISPLAYS 

Just one advance peek by your patrons 
at these cards and they’ll be clamoring for 
the opening date of “The Bowery.” Every 
picture tells a story itself and helps to con¬ 
vey the thrilling action which makes “The 
Bowery” outstanding. Decorate your 
lobby with these cards at least a week 
before your opening date for a real flash. 
Be sure that every card carries your open¬ 
ing date, so you can begin breaking records 
from the start. 



22 x 28 



(Title Card) 



11 x 14 



11 x 14 



11 x 14 

The Exhibitors Service Department of the 
UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 
wants to cooperate if you desire any additional 
information or help on the exploitation of 
“The Bowery.” 

Wire or write 
HAL HORNE 

Advertising and Publicity Dept. 

United Artists Corp. 729 7th Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 

UNITED ARTISTS EXCHANGE 




Send to: 


Order Blank 

“THE BOWERY” 

Manager_ Theatre- 

Town_ State_ 


HOW MANY 


POSTERS 

(Quantity Prices For Each Picture Only ) 


AMOUNT 


(1 to 50)_ 

(51 to 100).. 
(over 100).— 

(1 to 10)_ 

(11 to 25) — 
(26 to 50) — 
(51 to 100).... 

(1 to 10)_ 

(11 to 25) — 
(26 to 50).— 

(1 to 25)_ 

(over 25)_ 


... 1 Sheets @ 15c each 

@ 13c each 

@ lie each 

... 3 Sheets @ 40c each 

@ 36c each 

(0 33c each 

@ 30c each 

... 6 Sheets @ 75c each 

@ 70c each 

@ 60c each 

..24 Sheets @ 2.00 each 
@ 1.75 each 

WINDOW CARDS 

... @ 7c each (1 to 50)_ 

... @ 6c each (51 to 100)_ 

.. @ 5c each (over 100)_ 

INSERT CARDS 

@ 25c each (1 to 25)- 

... @ 22c each (26 to 50)_ 

... @ 20c each (51 to 100)_ 

... @ 18c each (over 100)_ 

HERALDS 

..M @ $3.00 per M (1M to 5M)_ 

M @ $2.75 per M (over 5M)- 

-M @ $2.50 per M (over 10M)_ 

PHOTOS 

.. Set 11x14s @ 75c per set _ 

(8 in set—Colored) 

... Set 22x28s @ 80c per set _ 

(2 in set—Colored) 

... Stills 8x10—10c each_ 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Slide @ 15c each_ 

Mats @ 5c per Col.- 

Cuts @ 20c per Col- 

Press Books Gratis_ 


(These Prices Apply to U. S. Only ) 


TOTAL 


11 x 14 


11 x 14 

Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit “The 
Bowery” are authorized to use the advertising 
material and ideas contained in this book solely 
for the purpose of exploiting “The Bowery” 
and for no other purpose. The use of such 
advertising material and ideas by all othtr per¬ 
sons is prohibited and any infringement of this 
registered copvright will be prosecuted under 
the law. 

Copvright MCMXXXIII by United Artists Cor¬ 
poration, New York, N. Y. 








































































































































































SELL DEALERS SPACE IN THIS HERALD 


TO GET YOlIt MESSAGE 
IN HOMES AT LOYV COST 


Here’s a miniature billboard for your patrons to take home. 
The warm, attractive colors and flashing pictorial appeal of this 
herald will make your town’s movie fans clamor to see “The 
Bowery.” Cut the low cost of this accessory even lower by sell¬ 
ing the back page, which has been left blank, for the imprint of 
local dealers. Get full distribution on this high-powered ad 
medium for maximum results at the box-office. 




“OH,THE THINGS THEY SAY 
AND THE THINGS THEY DO 
on the BOWERY, the BOWERY” 

Wallace Beery as "Chuck" Connors, George Raft as 
Steve Brodie, Jackie Cooper as Swipes, the newsboy, 
Fay Wray and Pert Kelton they’re all there. And it’s 
directed by Raoul Walsh, an old New York boy, who 
knows the town of his fathers. 


DIRECTED BY RAOUL WALSH 


UNITED ARTISTS 


JOSEPH M.SCHENCK®*/ 

DARRYL F.ZANUCK,««»f 

WALLACE 

BEERY ft! 

GEORGE 

RAFT 

JACKIE 

COOPER 

WITH 

FAV WRAY - PERT KELTON 


BOWERY M 


Above — Cover 
of Herald 

Right — Inside 
of Herald 

Herald 
Colors — 
Black and 
Orange 


HERALDS 

ARE 

ONLY 

$3 

per 

THOUSAND 


USE ACCESSORIES TO SELL 


Powerful, seat-selling accessories are your greatest con¬ 
tact with the public. Use them to their full advantage 
to roll up big grosses on “The Bowery.” 

On this page you will find the herald and the 
slide. Your lithographs on “The Bowery,” one, 
three, six and twenty-four sheets, are particu¬ 
larly outstanding. Use the large heads on the 
24 for a marquee display as illustrated in 
the exploitation section of this book. 

Use the special lobby displays to get 
advance talk about “The Bowery,” 
and flood your local newspapers 
with the effective cuts and mats 
available. Here’s a picture with 
real color, and newspapers 
should go big for the unique 
press material in this book. 

Every accessory for 
“The Bowery” can 
mean results at the 
bo x-o ffice for 
you. Use them 
to put over 
a great 
cam 
paign! 


Your 

Slide 
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TELL THEM WITH THIS SENSATIONAL TRAiT'ek: 



There’s nothing like real action on the screen to sell your audience on 



your following attractions, and the trailer on “The Bowery” packs a punch 

d -fl 


that does a real selling job. 

f iniJKVfcJ jgPPjpr' v Jf| 


Strong copy and colorful scenes with Wallace Beery, Jackie Cooper and 

( . ,<K tlr Yjhwr m 


George Raft will make this trailer a smash ticket-selling medium for you. 



Write for special contract arrangement 

8 yT, ■ 


NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. 

kii ■ feiftW 


630 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C. 1307 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

■ } i, , N u,.. v i.,ik.n..„p|^® i \ 


1922 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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300 So. Harwood St., Dallas, Tex. 
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CAMPAIGN BOOK 



HER FIRST 
CARESS - 
A SOCK IN 
THE JAW 


Then she sunk her teeth in his hand. After 
that they understood each other. "For they 
did such things on the Bowery, the Bowery". 
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WALLACE BEERV 
GEORGE RAFT | 

w.SSffiJ 

bowery 

Directed by I 


RAOUL WALSH 


15—Two Col. Ad (Mot .10; Cut .40) 


Printed in U.S.A. 

























^VILESS 




HOW TRIXIE,"A 
|j| MISTRESS OF 
SATAN. IS 
f CONTAMINATING 
i THE SOULS OF 
7 BOWERY BLADES 
1 WITH HER 
SHOCKING 
CAN-CAN’DANCE 

PERT KELTON 
IN A SCENE FROM 
THE BOWERY 


■ , STEVE BRODIE 

: / CHUCK’ CONNORS ■§ 

!!!!®pii r and swipes 

THREE NOTORIOUS Ij 
mW BOWERY CHARAC- 1 
,'f TERS WHO PREY UPON 1 
GREEN COUNTRYMEN. 
PLAYED BY GEORGE RAFT, WALLACE 
BEERY AND JACKIE COOPER IN 
Ns* THE BOWERY" 


OKlTtf/S' 


HOW CARRIE 
NATION. MILITANT 
ENEMY OF THE 
DEMON RUM 
DEMOLISHES MANY 
DIVES AND THEIR 
POTENT LIQUORS 
IN THE BOWERY" 

WALLACE BEERY 
SAYS "TWENTY- 
THREE, SKIDOO!" 
CARRIE ANSWERS 
PISTACHIO"— 
k MEANING NUTS 
I TO YOU ! " 


r 


LUCY 

CALHOUN 

(WAY WRAY ) 
WHOM 
CHUCK" 
CbNNORS 
SAVES FROM 
THE FATE 
WORSE THAN 
DEATH. IN 
THE 
bowery 


AFTER THE BRAWL WAS OVER 
WALLY BEERY NURSES A 
MAGNIFICENT SHINER" 
V WHILE JACKIE COOPER 
X CONSOLES THE UN- 
KEMPT OFFICIAL OF 
"THE BOWERY" 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK AND DARRYL ZANUCK PRESENT THE FIRST 20th CENTURY PRODUCTION 

WALLACE BEERY, JACKIE COOPER, CEO. RAFT in "THE BOWERY" 
























































STEVE BRODIE JUMPS OFF BROOKLYN BRIDGE! 



“THEY DO SUCH THINGS AND THEY SA Y SUCH THINGS...!” 


The National Police Gazette: New York. 
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Were Young, 
Frankie and 


“When You and I 
Maggie” — so were 
Johnnie, John L. Sullivan, Steve 
Brodie, the days of nickel beef, sing¬ 
ing waiters, knock ’em down and drag 
’em out dance-halls, and a New York 
tenderloin that echoed to the old 
favorite expression—“See what the 
boys in the back room’ll have!” 

The Gay Nineties are coming back 
with all of their robust good humor, 
their frills and the naughty nights 
that made the mauve decade some¬ 
thing that dad still talks about! 

“The Bowery,” the first of the new 
20th Century productions presented 
by Joseph M. Schenck and Darryl 
Zanuck, to be shown here soon, again 
takes one back to the g^od old Mae 
West days when the hour-glass 
curves vied with high-button shoes 
and the good old corset cover for 
first place in men’s thoughts. 

“The Bowery” reunites the two 
stars of “The Champ” — Wallace 
Beery and Jackie Cooper (loaned by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) and features 
George Raft, Fay Wray and Pert 
Kelton. 

“Chuck” Connors (Wallace Beery) 
was one of the most colorful charac¬ 
ters to contribute to this amazing and 
laughable film history of,.New York’s 
infamous Bowery. Chuck’s person¬ 
ality is a tradition. His domination 
earned for him the title of “Mayor of 
Chinatown.” Among his proteges 
was Steve Brodie (George Raft), who 
won world-wide fame for his alleged 
jump from the Brooklyn Bridge. 


Beery, Cooper and 
Raft Together in 
New Screen Treat! 


Mae West’s Bowery 
Lives Again in First 
20th Century Hit! 


SINS OF OLD NEW 
YORK EXPOSED! 


We couldn’t help captioning this 
picture of Jackie Cooper, as he ap¬ 
pears as “Swipes,” the newsboy, in 
“The Bowery,” here soon, with the 
title of the plaintive “family entrance” 
wail of many youngsters of the Bow¬ 
ery decade! 

As “Swipes,” Jackie Cooper is re¬ 
united with Wallace Beery, his old 
idol of “The Champ,” and adds to his 
long line of remarkable characteriza¬ 
tions that began with “bits” in the 
early “Our Gang” comedies, and was 
followed by “Sunnyside Up,” 
"Skippy,”. “Donovan’s Kid,” “The 
Champ,” “When a Feller Needs a 
Friend” and “Divorce in the Family.” 



-From the Police. Gazette. 

a l**i> mot thb bio Brooklyn bwdo* 


HIS THRONE 
A BEER KEG! 

Steve Brodie — the 
Daredevil—Is New 
Bowery Idol! 

SAYS: "DON’T LET ANY- 
BODY CALL 'CHUCK’ 
CONNORS’ DUMP A 
JERNT!” 


Beer, bustles, bicycles, balloon 
sleeves and feminine curves — 
those were the styles on “The 
Bowery,” where they said such 
things and they did such things 
that we never go there any more. 
Steve Brodie (played by George 
Raft) was one of the great men 
of the day, having just amazed 
the world with his alleged, leap 
from the Brooklyn Bridge. His 
rivalry with “Chuck” Connors 
(Wallace Beery) for the hand of 
a Bowery belle gives this story 
all of the elements of comedy, ro¬ 
mance and drama. 

“The Bowery,” the first 20th 
Century production to be pre¬ 
sented by Jos. M. Schenck and 
Darryl Zanufck, is a robust, virile 
drama of the “liveliest mile on 
the face of the earth.” It isn’t 
old-fashioned in tempo, just in 
locale. In fact, it does for “The 
Bowery” what Mae West did for 
the . gay girlies of the mauve 
decade and their voluptuous 
curves. 




When film writers sought to place 
the proper Bowery “slanguage” in the 
mouths of Wallace Beery, Jackie 
Cooper and George Raft in the first 
20th Century production, “The Bow¬ 
ery,” here soon, they were amazed to 
find the great evolution that has taken 
place in American “slanguage.” 

Slang words have a comparatively 
short life and are'succeeded by new 
slang, according to the research work 
of a couple of film writers, Howard 
Estabrook and James Gleason, who 
prepared the script of “The Bowery.” 
Gleason, noted for his breezy collo¬ 
quialisms, has compared the expres¬ 


sions of the Bowery days with those 
of the titanic ’thirties. Here are the 
results: 

. “Spondulix,” meaning money, is 
now “geetus” or “dough”; “twenty- 
three—skidoo!” has now become “take 
the air”; “scram” has succeeded “go 
roll your hoop”; “hay-wire” is the 
modern version of “on the blink”; “oh 
you kid!” is now “Hi! Baby!”; “let’s 
sashay” is now “let’s struggle”; “beat 
it” has been changed to “on the 
lam!”; a “breadbasket” is now an 
“ellay-bay”; pugs are palookas; “fly 
the coop” is “take a run-out powder” 
and “hoodoo” is a “jinx.” 


























' ONLY A BIRD IN 
A GILDED CACE" 


But She Wore Enough Clothes 
to Choke a Horse 


Fay Wray plays this lovely creature 
in “The Ijlowery,” coming soon, with 
Wallace Beery as “Chuck’' Connors, 
who saves her from a fate worse than 
death; and with George Raft, as 
Steve Brodie, who makes her repay 
such kindness with ingratitude. Jackie 
Cooper, of all persons, is the deus ex 
machina that brings about the show¬ 
down between the three of them. 

Dressing for her role in “The Bow¬ 
ery” caused Miss Wray no end of 
trouble. She discovered it was gayer 
to be a working girl of the 1933’s 
than to, be the gayest of girls in t*he 
Nineties. 

Everyone has heard about the hard 
work necessary to put over a good 
screen role. Rehearsals, make-up, 
waits on the set while lighting ar¬ 
rangements and a million other de¬ 
tails are worked out, are a few of the 
things that make the successful movie 
star a marvel of patience. But when, 
in addition, the role calls for an 
actress to be stifled in ruffles, smoth¬ 
ered in gores and lashed in laces, act¬ 
ing becomes persecution. 

Miss Wray learned that no girl of 
“The Bowery” day, no matter wflat 



PERT 
KELTON 
as a 

Bowery 

Dance-hall 

Girl 


her station in life, could begin her 
toilette without that lace-edged, rib¬ 
bon-drawn shift. On top of that, she 
wore her stays. And what a job they 
were! One—Pull. Two—PULL. 
Three—P-U-L-L! Four did it. Four 
tremendous tugs of the laces gave 
one that hourglass figure, loss of 
breath and a desperate need for eau- 
de-cologne. 

The frou-frou, so feminine and so 
entrancing, was self-created, as each 
lace-trimmed pants leg of voluminous 
drawers swished gaily against the 
completely be-ruffled petticoat. Now 
everything was in readiness for the 
final touch. 

Buxom was the right note. Were 
milady’s hips too slight? Did that 
quarter moon effect from wasp waist 
to boned-collar lack perfection? Did 
the curving line from small of the 
back to thigh resemble the straight 
line in the old axiom? No need to 
weep. Padded ruffles did the trick. 
Every girl owned them. And wore 
them where they did her the most 
good. 

A pink ribboned corset cover and 
an additional ruffled slip to cover all— 
and Presto! Chango! After an hour 
of donning undies, the nice *or 
naughty girl was ready to consider 
what she should wear for the day. 

Although her role in “The Bowery” 
gives Miss Wray the curves, and cus¬ 
toms of Mae West’s day, the story 
strikes a modern tempo! 



GESUNDHEIT! 


Happy days are hei^e again—or at 
least they should be happy for Pert 
Kelton, who plays a feminine lead in 
“The B^v/'ery” with Wallace Beery. 


That ad in a Hollywood theatrical 
paper revealed that there are hun¬ 
dreds of chorus girls in Los Angeles 
who live up to the requirements of 
musical shows of the ’80’s and ’90’s 
when curves were the style in femi¬ 
nine pulchritude. 

The girls appear wi^h Wallace 
Beery, George Raft and Jackie Coo¬ 
per in the honky-tonk shows of “The 
Bowery”! 


“Oh! the things a respectable citi¬ 
zen must endure if he or she is to 
seek an hour’s relaxation at the edge 
of the briny deep,” commented a 
leading New York p^per in the ’90’s. 
“Bathing costumes that would bring 
a blush to the cheeks of even the 
loosest of women are making our 
beaches the very haunt of the im¬ 
modest. It is high time that public 
opinion became enraged against this 
flaunting of convention under the very 


noses of the officials!” 

Immodesty? Vulgarity? Look for 
yourself at this group of dashing 
young blades of the Bowery’s mauve 
decade! Are they immodest, or are 
they immodest? Well, boys and girls, 
your grandma probably blushed a 
wee bit! 

This is just one of the hilarious 
scenes from “The Bowery,” with 
Wallace Beery, Jackie Cooper and 
George Raft. 1 


QUICK, THE SMELLING SALTS! 

IMMODESTY RAMPANT ON BEACHES 


"Wanted: Very plump chorus 
girls for 'The Bowery.’ Apply 
20th Century Studios.” 
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"ARE DERBIES 
COMING BACK?” “YES'* SAY 
WALLACE BEERY. JACKIE COOPER 
AND GEORGE RAFT IN “THE BOWERY 




JOHN L. SULLIVAN 
A COMING YOUNG 
PUGILIST WHOM 
STEVE BRODIE IS 
GROOMING TO 
MEET PADDY RYAN 
IN THE BOWERY" 


WHAT THE WELL- 
DRESSED LADIES 
ARE NOT WEARING 
-THAT THEIR 
i,. SISTERS OF | 
J THE BOWERY* '' 
f WORE! SEE 
/ THE BOWERY 
GAZETTES 
ENLIGHTENING, 
DIAGRAM! , 
POSED BY * 
FAY WRAY 

FEMININE STAR 


TRIXIE" (PERT 1 
KELTON) WHO 
CHARMS THE BOYS 
DOWN ON 
THE BOWERY" 
WHERE THE ROAR 
OF THE L" 
DROWNS THE 
CRIES OF HELL! 


THE BOWERY 


"CHUCK' CONNORS 

(WALLACE BEERY) 

RUNS A REFINED JOINT 
IN 

THE BOWERY' 

AND CONDUCT 
UNBECOMING A LADY 
MEANS-OUTON YOUR 
EAR-AND COUNT 
YOUR CHANGE! 

iK . i.l . 


STEVE BRODIE 

(GEORGE RAFT) 
FALLS LIKE A TON OF 
BRICKS FOR THE 
WHITE’GLEAM OF 
PURITY IN A WOMAN S 
EYES IN 
THE BOWERY 


WALLACE BEERY, GEORGE RAFT, JACKIE COOPER IN 
"THE BOWERY" The First 20th Century Production! WHAT FUN! 
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